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FACT AND COMMER T Many of them have gone.in for the study as an 
accomplishment, as a recreation, and many of them 

wish I had the voice t6-carty into. evety ime merely drift into the business to get a little pin money 

I and showroom in this countty the admonition: If or because a death in the family has left them penniless. 


And, coming into the trade in this way, without. busi- 


rou have got any young men growing up in this busi- ug : 
‘ . , aoa . is ness training or equipment, they are frequently a pest. 


ness send them out to night school 


SEND THE YOUNG and to lectures to study the things bach have no capital, aa office, but they haye got a 

MEN TO SCHOOL that the girls are learning. If they job from some sympathetic friend, and on the strength 
don’t keep pace with the women of it they go to the jobber and ask for credit and 

ideration. 
they will find that when they are older they'll be out ©?" 
of a job; that there'll be no place for them. sat nobody a afford to: ignote. them 
This bishiness is no. eager s caameee Wi aellae- probabilities are they will eventually make good. 

taking as in the days when the library table was clothed ve Bragg eos ame praia bees — Me 

in a chenile table cover and madras curtains hung at . ae ee oe eee er 

the windows. Selling goods today involves “oud « earnest ; they are enthusiasts; they are propagandists, 


They are invariably in the business because they love 
it. The men, on the other hand, are in the business 
because it is a job; many would do better if they went 
in for plumbing supplies.” 


wide field of material and treatment that it means 
study, and the women have taken naturally to the 
work. The schools of Interior Decoration are turning 
out eighty per cent. women graduates against twent ; : 
iMag sf wd y The women are seldom interested in merely mer- 

per cent. men; the attendance at the Museum lecture rie ; ; 
; : chandising stuffs. They go in for assemblings. They 
courses in Decoration shows eighty-five per cent. ; : ahs 
ictiuneis are everlastingly boosting for better goods. And. it’s 


not alone among the exclusive decorators that they 
TABLE oF CoNTENTS on last right-hand text page. are having an influence. i 
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Wherever there is an Interior Decoration Depart- 
ment in a drygoods store, they dominate it. And 
they’re not up from the towel department or the ladies’ 
underwear; they are always a charming resourceful 
and sympathetic bunch with poise and education back 
of them, 

“T can get clever women,” said a drygoods buyer 
recently, “but it’s almost impossible for me to get men, 
possibly for the reason that the good men are already 
employed. 

“Years ago we used to put women on the floor 
because they were cheap, and the cheaper the depart- 
ment, the more women were employed. Today we 
employ women because they are capable. 

“Go into any of these big department stores— 
Wanamaker, Macy, Lord & Taylor, or as far west as 
Seattle, Frederick & Nelson, and the interior decora- 
tive department is dominated by them.” 

That’s why I would convey the admonition that 
if the men want to hold their jobs, presuming upon 
their adaptability to the field, they had better learn 
what the women are learning. 


é ee moth bugaboo is an old standing subject of 
discussion. I don’t know why it always crops up in 
the upholstery trade. We don’t hear much about it in 

the carpet industry; they still use wool, 
THE MOTH and certainly there is no_ particular 
BUGABOO _—s prejudice against woolen underwear or 
woolen clothing. 

But in the upholstery trade it now and then crops 
up, and I have an idea it is kept alive as a selling talk 
for silks or cottons or something else and is purely 
an appeal to the prejudice of the ignorant. Surely it 
hasn’t affected the sale of antique tapestries or inter- 
fered with the popularity of fine chair seats and backs 
either foreign or American. 

The Sanford Mills, as far as mohairs are con- 
cerned, treat their velour with a chemical that is repel- 
lent to the pest and represent them as “dependably 
moth-proof” ; and, considering that the Sanford Mills 
are a tremendous plant, covering over twenty-nine 
acres of floor space, it would seem as though the moth 
bugaboo had never very seriously interfered with their 
progress. 

Nor must it be thought that their treatment applies 
only to velours—the kind of thing that the public 
associates with the Sanford Mills and L. C. Chase & 
Co., velours for railroads and automobiles—because, 
as a matter of fact, the product today is quite diver- 
sified. Their cut and uncut effects follow very closely 
the finest jacquard work; their printed stuffs and their 
light-weight figured moquettes are brought out in enor- 
mous variety ; and all in spite of the competition which 
capitalizes moth prejudices. This is an age of guaran- 
ties, but a guarantee against moths means simply an 
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encouragement for slovenliness. The good housekeeper 
needn’t worry. 


HE Essex Institute is endeavoring to raise $500,- 
000 to extend activities, and they certainly deserve 
the support of the trade, particularly in New England, 
because while primarily a his- 
ESSEX INSTITUTE toric organization, everything 
SEEK TO RAISE FUNDS. they have done has served to 
stimulate a greater interest in 
good furnishings — particularly Colonial furnishings. 
To be sure, Plymouth was settled first, but the Pil- 
grim fathers had hardly landed there before Salem was 
colonized and became really the nucleus of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. Here will be seen the old John 
Ward house, 1634, and the Peirce house, 1782, built 
after designs by Samuel McIntire. 

In the Institute proper there are two particularly 
interesting rooms, one a kitchen, another a typical 
parlor. And in the Institute garden one can visit an 
authentic grocery store of the early 19th Century: and 
nearby a cobbler’s shop, not a replica, but an original 
lifted bodily house and all into the grounds of the 
Institute; and here also, the student begins to under- 
stand something of the furnishings of the day when 
he notes the records of the ships that put out from 
Salem, and the trading that Salem did with Mada- 
gascar, the Isle of France, Sumatra, even Manila and 
the East Indies. 

Our furniture might have been Colonial or even 
Georgian, but the unconsidered trifles, the relics, the 
souvenirs that were brought to America by Salem and 
her neighboring towns are accountable for the Far 
Eastern spirit that pervaded many sections. 


| SAW recently a room done in the “style of William 
and Mary.” Every piece in the room was executed 
according to the accepted curlicues that we associate 

with William and Mary. It looked 
WHEN “PARITY OF with its chairs and its sideboards 
STYLE” IS ABSURD and its corner cupboards and its 

tables as though every piece was 
not only of the same family but of the same model. 

And I said: “Why is everything alike?” 

And the decorator (who was a lady, by the way) 
said: “Because they have to be alike, they are of the 
same period.” 

“But” said I, “William and Mary didn’t reign 
over ten years, whatever their style, they couldn’t 
have excluded all other influences. Was there no over- 
lapping influence? Was there nothing left in this room 
from the previous period ?” 

The most congenial family may be made up of 
people of many ages, and there certainly can be a 
family relationship between grandfathers and grand- 

(Continued on page 116) 




















IN A COLONIAL VILLAGE AT WAYRSE, PA. 








See text 


Three rooms from houses built and furnished along strict Colonial lines. 





on following page. 
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AN INTERESTING REALTY DEVELOPMENT 


HERE is an interesting development in Wayne, 

Pennsylvania ; a Colonial Village with 135 acres of 
golf course, a riding academy, tennis court, swimming 
pools, and a huge bus of the old type furnishes trans- 
portion for the property owners to the nearest rai!way 
station. Every house is built strictly along the Colonial 
lines. 

In developing the village, there has been no mis- 
take so easily fallen into, of creating a pseudo-Colonial 
atmosphere by a few ornamental tricks. There is only 
one way to create an authentic Colonial dwelling, and 
that is to preserve in every way the form and tone of 
the old homesteads. This J. Howard Mecke, Jr. has 
done in the architectural forms of his rooms and also 
in floor, wall and door finishes. 

We find such indispensable features as old Col- 
onial plank floors, forged iron hardware, real Colonial 
mantels with large log-burning fireplaces, quaint 
period electrical fixtures; and the furnishings are all 
well selected, A. L. Diament being mainly responsible 
for results. 

Just one hundred and fifty years ago, George 
Washington and his troops were encamped behind the 
village of Wayne and Valley Forge in Pennsylvania. 
Nowhere else in America has the true spirit of Colonial 
times lingered longer than among the picturesque hills 
of this historic section. 

It was most appropriate that this spot, so rich 
in Revolutionary tradition, should serve as the back- 
ground of Mr. Mecke’s village. 


*‘ART IN INDUSTRY” IN A NEW EDITION 


HE trade is under further obligation to Charles R. 

Richards for his republication of his work, Art in 
Industry, containing as it now contains, fifty or more 
plates, twenty of them in color, emphasizing the text. 

Mr. Richard’s first edition was published in 1922. 
It was a complete survey of the industries in schools 
in this country and Europe engaged in the develop- 
ment of design. We know of no book which is so 
complete in its analysis of not only the needs of 
industry but the educational sources, 

The book has five hundred pages. It goes thor- 
oughly into the subject of school work and museum 
work, and its illustrations emphasize and illuminate the 
text in a most impressive manner. 


COMING AUCTIONS OF INTEREST 


we ee of interest to decorators and collectors of 
antiques will be held at the American Art Associa- 
tion-Anderson Galleries, Inc., on November 19th, 20th 
and 21st and on November 22nd and 23rd. In the first 
sale will be included some interesting pieces of furni- 
ture, such as one of the earliest types of American 
highboys, dating from 1695 to 1700, the period of 
William and Mary; a beautiful carved mahogany sofa 
in the Recamier style, attributed to the workshop of 
Duncan Phyfe, and a Spanish mahogany sofa of Dun- 
can Phyfe origin, and other equally interesting pieces. 

In the second sale there will be three Gobelin 
tapestries which belonged to King Louis Philippe of 
France. 





A view in the upholstery department of Arnold Constable & Co. 
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Harry F. Bird is buyer and manager of the department. 
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From a Toile de Jouy 


DESIGN PROTECTION: AN OPEN LETIER 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL UPHOLSTERY TEXTILE ASSOCIATION; 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SILK ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 


TO THE EIGHTY-THREE OTHER ASSOCIATIONS WHO WERE ENTHUSIASTIC 
FOR THE DESIGN REGISTRATION BILL, BUT WHO DID NOTHING TO SECURE 


ITS PASSAGE. 


ESIGN PIRACY is today regarded almost uni- 

versally as a serious burden and a violation of 
property rights. There is only one way to stop it, and 
that is through the copyright office, and if it hasn’t 
been done, it is because the manufacturers, jobbers and 
importers have been too apathetic to appear in person 
to present their grievances to Congress. 

For more than twelve years the Design Registra- 
tion League urged the passage of such a Bill, but not- 
withstanding that eighty-three different trade, educa- 
tional and art associations endorsed the Bill, at no time 
did more than three or four representatives go to 
Washington to plead with the Patent Committee of the 
House. 

The Bill had innumerable hearings. It was criti- 
cized, and analyzed, and finally was put into such form 
that all objections disappeared. 

The Bill gave immediate copyright protection 
at a cost of $2.00 instead of patent protection, 
where the fees were excessive and the delays incal- 
culable. Members of the Patent Committee expressed 
their hearty approval of the Bill and promised support. 

BUT at the final hearing the proponents of the 
Bill were amazed to find that the retail dealers of the 
United States had been lined up by the Retail Dry 
Goods Association, and crowds of them attended the 
hearing, and a flood of telegrams reached the House 
Committee from all over the United States, protesting 
against the passage of the Bill. 

It was a case of mob dominion. In face of this 
tremendous opposition, the Patent Committee refused 
to recommend the measure. The retailers’ objection 
to the Bill was simply that it promised to involve them 


in litigation and annoyance. The justice of the Bill 
meant nothing to them; they didn’t want to be both- 
ered by any more legislation. 

Congress is not a judiciary power to determine 
for themselves the desirability of new legislation. 
Members of Congress are elected to represent the peo- 
ple; they are supposed to express the wishes of their 
constituents. They naturally couldn’t fly in the face 
of this opposition ; and unless the retailers were given 
immunity, the Bill would have to be withdrawn. The 
retailers are not given immunity in matters of patents 
or copyrights in literature, and to grant them immunity 
in copyright of design would vitiate the whole object 
of the Bill. 

Laws are made for the protection of society, and 
these laws must be universally applied, or the pro- 
tective structure breaks down. And so the passage of 
any design copyright bill that would give immunity to 
the retailer was abandoned as impractical. 

Thus the Design Registration Bill died. It would 
have been passed if the manufacturers had been as 
active and as loyal to their interests as their opponents . 
were, 

It is not as though we were fighting for a new 
principle. Design protection was already accorded to 
us through the Patent Office. We asked that the sub- 
ject be delegated to the Copyright Office. 


Wie no immediate prospect of aid from Congress, 
manufacturers in various lines of trade have 
endeavored in the last two years to arrange their own 
protection. 
(1) The National Upholstery Textile Associa- | 
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tion, Inc., W. P. Underhill, president, has gone on rec- 
ord as opposed to design piracy and is searching for 
a remedy. 

(2) Some months ago an appeal for relief was 
made to the Federal Trade Commission, but apart from 
assurance of sympathy and co-operation in whatever 
the manufacturers themselves might undertake, the 
Commission could give no assistance. 

(3) Cheney Bros. attempted a few months ago 
to get a verdict under the Common Law by means of 
a suit against the Doris Silk Co. for copying one of 
their best sellers, but Judge Mack decided that while 
there was moral responsibility, there was no legal re- 


sponsibility involved in the infringement. It: was a ' 


matter of Patent Law, and not of Common Law. The 
case was taken to the Court of Appeals, but this court 
sustained Judge Mack. In both courts a reference was 
made to the protection which could be accorded such 
designs if Congress would pass a copyright bill. 

(4) The Silk Association of America, in the 
laudable effort to do something for their members, 
opened a bureau of registration having no particular 
legal jurisdiction, but promising a deterrent influence 
upon piracy. They made a collection of at least five 
thousand patterns and designs already on the market, 
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and this constituted a basis for research work. It 
didn’t cover all fabrics. They found that they had best 
concentrate upon printed silks. Sixty-three manufac- 
turers availed themselves of the registration service 
which gave them no legal protection and involved 
neither the association nor the registrant in litigation. 
It served as a gentlemen’s plan of registering not the 
finished fabric but the proposed design—the design in 
process. The registration work at the beginnings of 
seasons requires the services of a large corps because 
they promise a forty-eight hour report and make a 
thorough search before granting registration. 

The mere claim of the registrant is not sufficient. 
The application for registration must be accompanied 
by the original design before manufactured, because 
after the thing is manufactured it might expose in- 
fringement and involve injunction proceedings and 
damages, and the association is in no position to act 
with complications of this character. 


Ef Gneccder ms all men are not deterred by moral 
responsibility. About 25 per cent. of the manu- 
facturers and converters of printed silks have availed 
themselves of the association’s service. Firms who are 
jealous of their good name will probably join any such 
plan for registration, but design piracy, unfortunately, 
is chiefly propagated by men who are not so jealous 
of their good names; no gentlemen’s agreement, will 
reach them, but a copyright law will reach them, and 
the copyright law will be passed by Congress the min- 
ute that the manufacturers are willing to take a per- 
sonal interest in the matter and bring before the 
members of Congress material evidence of their de- 
mands. It is only by force of numbers in actual attend- 
ance in Washington that the manufacturers can 
counteract the influence of the retailers. 


THE OLDE CHINTZ SHOPPE AT JORDAN MARSH’S 


b geen MarsH’s upholstery department has a decided 
attraction in the little built-in shop, Ye Olde Chintz 
Shoppe. Here all the better class chintzes and cre- 
tonnes are shown by a number of young ladies, who 
convey the spirit of better decoration. It is a pleasing 
feature of a very well arranged department of fabrics 
and furnishings. 





gees S. P. Brown Company, managers and lessees 
of carpet and rug departments and other decorative 
departments in various stores throughout the country, 
have taken over the drapery and floor covering depart- 
ment of the Kerrison Dry Goods Co., Charleston, 
S. C. The department will be opened in February, 
1930, after it has been completely renovated. 





A novel dressing stand shown in the new Stewart Building. 
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DECORATION AND ARCHITECTURAL 


DETAIL IN PERFECT HARMONY 


The Upholsterer and 





Interior Decorator 
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SCENIC WALL PAPER ADDS CHARACTER 
TO THIS WELL FURNISHED DINING ROOM 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 























THE NEW BALCH HALLS 


FOUR DORMITORY BUILDINGS FOR 
AT CORNELL DECORATED 
BY NEW YORK DECORATOR 


WOMEN 


N September 23, the Balch Halls for Women 

students were officially opened at Cornell Uni- 
versity. The occasion is one which will have a far- 
reaching effect upon the decorative business. 

The charm and the beauty of the rooms will soon 
impel every other woman’s university to give similar 
consideration to the subject of good furnishings. 

Furthermore, the importance of the work lies not 
in the size of the job or the size of the bill, but in 
the educational stimulus which will lead these students, 
living in a beautiful environment during their college 
days, to appreciate and demand good environment 
when graduated. Nobody can live in the rooms thus 
furnished at Cornell and be satisfied with the common- 
place when they return to their home life. The rooms 
at present will accommodate 314 students, with extra 
rooms for guests, alumni, chaperones, visitors, etc., 
but extension plans will eventually care for 2,000. 

The halls were the gift of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Balch, and cost for the building and furnishings 
$1,560,000. President Farrand, in his dedicatory ser- 
vices, commented upon the Balch Halls as “one of 


the most superb 
groups, the most com- 
plete, the best thought- 
out provisions for the 
housing of women 
students that this 
country knows.” He 
complimented F, L. Ackerman, ’01, architect, and Mrs. 
Ackerman, the well-known decorator and organizer of 
the Women’s Decorator Association, for the excellence 
of their work. 

It was not an ordinary contract. It required not 
only a study of interior decoration, but an apprecia- 
tion of the psychology of the student mind. In years 
past the schoolroom, classroom and dormitories were © 
regarded by the university as of no significance. They 
were cold and in most cases shabby and depressing. 
The student had to be satisfied with hanging up a few 
banners and throwing around a few sofa-pillows in the 
effort to cheer things up a bit. 

One is prone to attribute success or failure in 

(Continued on page 141) 
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There are four buildings, all in the Tudor style. 





Courtesy F. L. Ackerman, Architect 
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HE arrival of the new Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
f yet ship in San Francisco recently, marks an 
epoch in trans-Pacific shipping. It is the first of six 
great motor vessels built by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
for the Pacific Coast-Orient service, at a cost of over 
$30,000,000. In addition to being the first of the six, 
the Asama Maru has the distinction of being the larg- 
est, fastest and finest merchant vessel ever built in 
Japan. 

A special feature of the new liner is the magnifi- 
cence and beauty of furnishings and the decorations 
of its public rooms, several of which we illustrate, 
unexcelled on any trans-Pacific liners, for they exhibit 
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The Library 


JAPAN'S. LARGEST 


DESCRIBING SEVERAL OF THE 


complete modernity in appointment combined with 
exquisite taste, as manifested in the decorations repre- 
senting various periods famed for their elegance and 
splendor in architectural and artistic accomplishment. 
The decorative work and furniture in these rooms are 
executed and supplied by the house of Waring & Gil- 
low of London. 

There are two Suites de Luxe on the ship, each of 
them comprising a spacious sitting room, a bedroom, 
a private bath, a servant’s room, a trunk room, etc. 
Decorations and furnishing of the 
suites have been carefully executed by 
two well-known Japanese firms in the 
gorgeous Oriental style. 

Of all the public rooms, perhaps 
the Japanese Room or “Zashiki” (illus- 
trated on the opposite page) is the 
most unique and interesting. This is 
the first time a steamship company has 
ever attempted to place on an ocean- 
going vessel a regular Japanese room, 
with a ceremonial Tokonoma (alcove), 
Fukurotodana (cupboard), etc., the 
floor being covered with thick Japan- 
ese tatami mats. The room will be an 
unexpected delight, not only for Japan- 
ese passengers, but will give foreign 
passengers an opportunity to inspect 





Children’s Playroom 














Grand Lounge and Ballroom 


PACIFIC LINER 


ROOMS [ON NEW *°*ASAMA MARL?*? 


the interior of a Japanese dwelling. On these liners, 
therefore, one can have an interesting and attractive 
foretaste of Japan before reaching the country itself. 
Here Japanese meals, including the delightfully 
Bohemian sukiyaki dinner, will be served on different 
occasions during the voyage. This is the first time that 
any steamer has. attempted to reproduce for the pleas- 
ure of its_passengers: such a duplicate of the home of 
its nationals and, the innovation is being received with 
much enthusiasm. 

The children’s nursery and play 
room, shown on the opposite page, 
opens toward. the stern on the space 
set aside for the children’s deck play- 
ground. The interior of the nursery is 
painted to represent the exterior of a 
small cottage in an English village. 
The ceiling is.painted blue to simulate . 
the sky and the idea of a garden. is 
carried out by paintings of animals on 
the walls. This room with the adjoin- 
ing deck . space provides ample 
accommodation for children and keeps 
them from bothering other passengers | 
. about the decks’ and in the public 
rooms. 

The library and: writing room, 
shown at the top of page 100, is done ». 





The Japanese Room 


in the graceful style of the William and Mary period. 
The walls are paneled in veneered Circassian ash with 
borders of American walnut. The furniture, bookcases 


_and writing desks are of walnut. Heavy thick carpets 


in subdued colors and dignified patterns combine with 
the tapestry and leather upholstery of the chairs and 
sofas to make this room one of restful charm. 
Stepping from the library and writing room, one 
enters the foyer which extends across in front of the 
elevator and stairway entrance. This is an ante-cham- 
ber to the grand social lounge and ballroom (shown at 
the top of this page). This is the premier room of the 
(Continued on page 116) 
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FABRIC 
ORNAMERN= 
TATIORN 


By JouHn W. STEPHENSON 


HE period of the 17th century was fruitful in 
TE pectoris creation. Louis 13th had begun to 
build at Versailles, a rendezvous of the hunt, while in 
succession, Louis 14th built the palace with which we 
are acquainted. He gave to Le Notre the task of 
ornamenting the gardens of Versailles, who filled them 
with kiosks, pavilions, hedges, secluded paths and all 
the landscape decorations which he could invent. 

The entire court hurried to imitate the luxury of 
the royal residence. Thought and imagination ran in 
architectural grooves and whether running to copied 
forms from other countries or to national interpreta- 
tions, building and rebuilding loomed large in court 
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A SERIES OF ARTICLES PRESENTING 

A COMPREHENSIVE PICTURE OF THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF ORNAMENT AS AP- 

PLIED TO FABRICS THROUGHOUT THE 
CENTURIES 


Xlll—Architectural and Landscape Effects 


thought so that it is not surprising to find textiles 
showing the impress of architectural fancies. 

The proximity of a royal domain where the court 
entourage played at farming and pursued the pleasures 
of outdoor life amidst shady nooks, flowering shrubs, 
pavilions, fountains and flowered terraces, provided 
a wealth of inspiration from which textile designers 
drew rather freely and interpreted without restraint. 

At this period, fragments of classic architecture, 
colonnades complete or in progress either of demolition 
or rebuilding were employed as motifs interspersed 
with flowers, shrubs, trees, hedges and other orna- 
mental verdure. The composition was fanciful, unre- 
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strained and utterly without relation to actual pro- 
portions. 

Beside a tree minute but complete there might be 
a flowered twig, the flowers themselves being larger 
than the entire tree, as in Figure 330, or a single 
flower might dominate a composition which included 
an outdoor pavilion, as in Figure 329. Tall trees with 
single flowers exaggerated in size or with fruit larger 
than the trunk of the tree which bore them were not 
uncommon, while on the other hand, more dainty com- 
positions, frail pavilions supported by slender columns 
after the Chinese manner were also a product of the 
designers of this particular epoch. 

The latter types are clearly exemplified in Figures 
334 and 335, the work of Jean Pillement, whose com- 
positions were strong in suggestion of the Chinese 





influence, the two herewith shown being distinctly 
Chinese, both in their floral treatment and in the incor- 
poration of oriental figures. 

We have not attempted to show a large collection 
of architectural subjects, but rather to show designs 
that are typical of the development of this form of 
fabric decoration, and for this reason, we have in- 
cluded not only examples that show the beginnings 
of architectural inspiration, as Figures 329, 330, 331 
and 335, which may have had their inspiration from 
the work of Le Notre at Versailles, but also examples 
of the developments which in the hands of Huet and 
Pillement became popular during the 18th century. 

Students of historic textiles know Huet best by 
his pastoral types designed for the Toiles de Jouy of 

(Continued on page 139) 
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BATIKS ON WOOD, PART OF THE DECORATION OF THE 
S. 8S. ILE DE FRANCE 


By Mme. T. Lazarska, Paris. See text on opposite page. 








BATIKS ON WOOD 
SHOWN IN NEW YORK 


Exhibition of Examples of Mme. Lazarska’s 
Work Shown at Cheney Brothers Opening 
of Their Spring Display 


HE formal opening of the Cheney Bros. 

Spring display of printed dress silks, oc- 
curring the middle of last month, was interest- 
ing not alone to the silk trade but to the art and i 
decorative trades as well by its introduction of a series 
of batiked wood panels, representative of the new 
vogue of decoration recently launched in Paris. 

These batiked panels are executed on a very light 
wood, sycamore or maple, which gives the ground work 
a soft honey color 
and the process like 
the execution of 
batik on textiles 
consists of protect- 
ing the surface of 
the wood with wax 
to prevent the paint 
from spreading be- 
yond the limits of 
the design. 

Madame. Laz- 
arska, a Franco - 
Polish artist, who 
launched the fashion of this new art process, was 
chosen two years ago to assist in the decoration of 
the new French liner, the /le de France. For the 
children’s salon of this vessel she executed four large 
panels, painted by the process of 
batik on wood and representing 
childish fairy tales and other well- 
known legendary subjects. 

Among the artist’s more re- 
cent creations are two panels for 
a children’s hospital in Chicago, 
one of which was shown on the 
stage in the Cheney exhibit, to- 
gether with batiked incidental 
furniture pieces, jewel boxes and 
boudoir accessories. 

Among other pieces shown in 
the Cheney exhibit were the panel 
of Argentina in “Triana”, a char- 
acter dance, which was given at 





Madame Lazarska 





In the Cheney Bros. display 
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The Raquel Meller panel 


the Opera Comic. The dark cowls of the corps de 
ballet accentuate in relief the evolutions of the dancer. 

Ida Rubinstein in “Bolero”. A passionate and 
fantastic vision where the orchestra seems to partici- 
pate in the mad cadence of the music. 

Raquel Meller, in Paris - Madrid, incarnates all 
Spain with mantilla, shawls, fandangos. 

Baba Yaga, Russian ballet, which she has caught 
in an apotheosis of color. 

The stilled tempest, a charming allegory repre- 
senting a fragile bark on the ocean barely calmed, a 
naive image of Life and its agitation. 

Many of these and others are reproduced in 
printed silk, which catches all of the life and color of 
Mme. Lazarska’s exotic wood decorations. 

Our illustrations of the original wood panels, re- 
produced by courtesy of Cheney Brothers, are repre- 
sentative of the first public exhibit to be made in this 
country of this new form of decorative art. 

On the opposite page we show three panels seen 
on the S. S. lle de France, where they were used 
most successfully and created considerable comment 
by passengers and visitors. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


with the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., San Fran- 
cisco, but who recently opened a studio of his own in 
the Shreve Building, has joined the lecture staff of the 
University of California Extension Division and is 
offering courses in interior decoration both here and in 
Oakland. Mr. Hunt studied his profession under 
George W. Reynolds. 

John C. Hood, representing S. M. Hexter & Co., 
with headquarters at 251 Post Street, San Francisco, 
has returned from the Pacific Northwest, where he 
spent several months visiting the trade. 

Work on the splendid new four-story and base- 
ment home of William Volker & Co., on Howard 
Street, opposite the San Francisco Furniture Exchange 
building, is rapidly nearing completion and the struc- 
ture will be ready for occupancy before the end of the 
year. Temporary quarters are now being occupied at 
677 Mission Street. R. I. Matthiesen, for fifteen years 
with this firm, has been made San Francisco manager, 
succeeding the late A. J. Watt. 

Otto Wiesinger, 2918 Van Ness Avenue, San 
Francisco, whose lines include rare Oriental fabrics, 
has returned from a buying trip to China and Japan. 

Morris Bernhard, of the Consolidated Trimming 
Co., was a visitor at San Francisco late in October on 
his way to the Pacific Northwest. Plans are being con- 
sidered for the opening of a branch in Seattle. 

F. W. Woodward, formerly with the Gaines-Wal- 
rath Co., Oakland, has joined the decorative staff of 
W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco. 

Mrs. Jean Carter, of the decorative establishment 
of Armstrong, Carter & Kenyon, 281 Post Street, San 
Francisco, left in October on a buying tour of Eastern 
trade centers. 

M. N. Kevan has been made buyer of carpets for 
The Emporium, San Francisco, and has returned from 
his initial buying trip to the markets. 

M. A. Clark, representing Lesher, Whitman & Co., 
Inc., on the Pacific Coast, has left for New York to 
visit the headquarters of this concern and is expected 
back at San Francisco in time to leave for the 
Hawaiian Islands before the end of the year. 

Mabel E. Kirk, well known in San Francisco 
drapery circles, has joined this department of O’Con- 
nor, Moffatt & Co. 

F. R. Salow, formerly in the decorating business 
on his own account at San Francisco, has joined the 
staff of the Gaines-Walrath Co. 

Mrs. V. U. Edwards, for several years with 
Charles S. Darling, San Francisco, is now with Arthur 
Baken, making the change when the sample rooms of 
Mr. Darling were closed. 


| Dele A. HUNT, interior decorator, formerly 
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Lea ‘Frank, interior decorator of San Francisco, 
with a studio at 251 Post Street, has returned from an 
extended trip to Europe. 

J. A. Wells, formerly buyer of draperies for Tull 
& Gibbs, Spokane, Wash., was a visitor at San Fran- 
cisco in October and advised that he was planning to 
engage in business on his own account in Spokane. 

Mrs. Vernita Seeley, an interior decorator for- 
merly located at Seattle, Wash., has opened a studio 
at 545 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 3 

H. W. Dunbar, in charge of the San Francisco 
office of Joseph Tresch, 442 Post Street, has arranged 
to visit the trade in Salt Lake, Denver and Colorado 
Springs. 

Louis Upright, of Caro & Upright, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, has returned from a trip to Europe 
made with his wife, Blanche Upright, the novelist. 
This firm has enlarged its space at 219 East Eighth 
Street, Los Angeles, and now occupies the entire 
ground floor. 

Mrs. H. Dingee, for some time with the City of 
Paris Dry Goods Co., San Francisco, has joined the 
decorative staff of Frank Kovacs, Oakland. 

The Peck & Hills Furniture Co. has .purchased 
property at Fresno, Cal., and plans the erection of a 
large building to house its San Joaquin Valley branch. 

The Oriental rug department in the new store of 
the H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, has already come into 
such prominence that it has been found advisable to 
appoint an assistant to L. G. Lewis, in charge of the 
home furnishing section, and this post has fallen to 
D. M. Roberts. 

Ed, F. Slapp & Co., for several years in the uphol- 
stering business at Oakland, have opened a branch at 
Burlingame, another thriving suburb of San Francisco. 

The new eight-story building of Barker Bros. was 
opened recently at Long Beach, Cal, this branch carry- 
ing the same lines as the main store at Los Angeles. 

The drapery and floor covering departments in the 
new store of Capwell, Sullivan & Furth, Oakland, are 
off to a splendid start under the management of A. C. 
Buckman, for years with the H. C. Capwell Co. 

The drapery department of La France Industries, 
Los Angeles, has been placed in charge of A. J. Gil- 
more. 

An interesting series of talks by Miss Kathryn 
Perry on the selection, making and installing of win- 
dow curtains and draperies was given recently in the 
department of the H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, with 
a very Satisfactory attendance, 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. have purchased a site for 
a large department store on San Pablo Avenue, Oak- 

(Continued on page 139) 














DINING HALE DECORATION IN 
A BPLEASINGELY SIMPLIFIED 
PERIOD STYLE 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 


Photo by M. E. Hewitt 








FURNISHINGS OF VARIOUS PERIODS 
HARMONIOUSLY COMBINED 





Photo by M. E. Hewitt 
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MEETING OF THE 
MOHAIR VELOURS 
MANUFACTURERS 


HELD IN WASHINGTON 
NOVEMBER SEVENTH 


JOINT meeting was held November 7 in Wash- 
few under the auspices of the Federal Trade 
Commission, Mr. Fairchild of the Bureau of Standards 
presiding. Representatives of the National Association 
of Furniture Manufacturers and the National Uphol- 
stery Textile Association were present, the specific 
object being the staxidanticghion of mohair furniture 
plush or velours. 

In the presentation of the subject, Mr. Curtis of 
the Collins & Aikman Corporation explained that many 
of the present grades of mohair offered to the trade 
are not of sufficiently high standard and that it is 
essential to both the furniture men and the upholstery 
men that not only a minimum standard be established 
and endorsed by the Bureau of Standards but other 
definite grades be fixed. 

The meeting was attended by the selleichans 

William J. Barnett, La France Textile Industries ; 
H. M. Bliss, Mass. Mohair Plush Co.; Andre Blumen- 
thal, Sidney Blumenthal & Co.; Gerard Bradford, 
Peerless Plush Mfg. Co.; Melville G. Curtis and P. B. 
Baldwin, Collins & Aikman Corp.; Leo. G. Abend- 
_ schaur, J. G. Edelen Co.; I. J. Fairchild, Bureau of 
Standards; W. P. Fickett, Secretary Natl. Upholstery 
Textile Assn., Inc.; Lillian Edgerton, Associated Dry 
Goods Corp. ; William Hayward, Counsel Nati. Uphol- 
stery Textile Assn., Inc.; Walter A. Hughes, W. A. 
Hughes & Co. and Rhode Island Plush Mills; S. Kar- 
pen, S. Karpen & Bros.; R. C. Kelley, John Zimmer- 
mann & Sons;.P. E. Kroehler, Kroehler Mfg. Co.; 
Fenwick Shepperd, Shepperd Mfg. Co.; Jos. A. Som- 
mer and Fred H. Whittaker, American Pile Fabric 
Co.; E. J. Sullivan, Standard Mohair Plush Co. ; W. P. 
Underhill and Frank Sugden, Sanford Mills (L. C. 
Chase & Co.) 

After a prolonged discussion, extending over 
morning and afternoon sessions, it was decided that 
not only should a minimum grade be fixed covering 
width, construction, color-fastness, and treatment, but 
that also other grades be determined. 

That the goods should measure not less than fifty- 
three and one-half nor more than fifty-five inches wide, 
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exclusive of selvage, and that these widths shall be 
considered a commercial delivery for fifty-four inch 
material. 

As‘ to construction, the pile shall be firmly 
anchored to the fabric so it will not pull out in normal 
use. 

And that it shall be color fast to the extent that 
it shows no objectionable fading when exposed to the 
rays of a carbon arc lamp, the Fade-Ometer, or its 
equivalent, for a period of twenty hours. Government 
representatives explained that in the Navy the test is 
for forty-eight hours, but the test is applied to the 
deeper colors and not to the pastel and delicate shades 
which the manufacturers are called upon to make. 

As to treatment, the fabric of material shall be 
immersed, not sprayed, in a moth-repellent solution ; 
that no guarantee should be given that the goods are 
moth proof, but that every effort is made to make 
them so. 

There are twenty-three manufacturers of mohair 
plush, and many of them have made such wretched 
qualities that the general reputation of the fabric has 
suffered. 

Letters were read by the Chairman from many 
jobbers endorsing heartily the movement. 

It was the opinion of all present that a minimum 
standard of pile should be not less than two hundred 
and fifty tufts to the square inch, but that the details 
of standardization in not only minimum but high 
grades be left to the further consideration of the 
committee. 

The Federal Trade Commission approves of this 
effort to standardize. Already ninety-two associations 
are doing some work along the lines of guaranteeing 
quality, and if seventy per cent. of any trade agrees 
at its trade conference upon standardization, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will co-operate in its enforce- 
ment. The making of a standard, however, which may 
be so labeled, doesn’t interfere with the making of 
lower grades that are not labeled. It simply gives to 
those who wish quality an easy means of identification. 

Any trade association, or institute, or chamber of 
commerce, or business organization, can. adopt meas- 
ures for the self-regulation of trade abuses but they 
carry no enforcement and self-regulation becomes a 
mere gesture. 

On the contrary, the business practices which are 
endorsed by the Federal Trade Commission and sixty- 
five to seventy per cent. of an industry, when approved 
by the Commission, carry the sanction of better busi- 
ness and this sanction, although primarily an ethical 
or moral sanction, has been found effective inasmuch 
as out of the three hundred rules that have been already 
adopted by industries in these trade practice confer- 
ences, the power of the Federal Trade Commission 
(Continued on page 139) 
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THE NEW STEWART BUILDING 


HILE the new Stewart Building at the corner of 

Fifth Ave. and 56th St. does not house a business 
connected with the home furnishings industry but is a 
store devoted entirely to feminine wearables, the type 
of furnishings employed in creating background and 
atmosphere for certain displays brings this store defi- 
nitely within the purview of our interest. 

The building itself is distinctly of the “moderne” 
style. In architecture, in ornament and in the use of 
color, the entire building has been carried out in keep- 
ing with the developments made popular during recent 
months by exploitation of the art moderne. 

The arrangement of the store in small individual 
shops, designed to reflect the merchandise for which it 
forms a background, has led to the creation of several 
unique environments. 

Throughout the building, there is a profuse use 
of rare furniture woods, employed in a manner that 
greatly enhances the value of their natural grains 
and colorings. 

The gift shop on the eighth floor, as well as the 
modern nursery in the children’s shop, are the work 
of Eugene Schoen. 

In the salon devoted to evening wraps, the deco- 
ration is handled to simulate a ballroom with striking 
harmonies of mulberry, rouge, black and silver in 
draperies and rugs, accentuated with pilasters of 
glass and metal. 

The lingerie shop is furnished like a boudoir 
while the shoe shop simulates the character of a 
woman’s club. 

Throughout the store furniture of unusual 
type, mostly in the modern style, is informally 
grouped, taking the place of stereotyped stools and 
benches. 

The building was designed by Warren & Wet- 
more, while incidental ornament and furniture is 
the work of Eugene Schoen, Trygve Hammer, 
Carlu & Boyle, and others. 
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PRONUNCIATIONS 


HEARD a lecturer on Interior Decoration the other 

day, and it occurred to me that one of the funda- 
mentals of all subjects should be pronunciation. The 
word decorative is correctly pronounced with the 
accent on the first syllable. It is an affectation to put 
the accent on the second syllable. There is no authority 
for it. 


For years, for instance, we were taught at school 
that the famous city on the Mediterranean is pro- 
nounced Mon ac co, the accent on the second syllable. 
On the contrary, the correct pronunciation has the 
accent on the first syllable, mon ako. 

Everybody in the trade refers. confidently to 
Renaissance, but in most cases it is a word mispro- 
nounced. Instead of the first syllable being accented, 
it is the second syllable, re nay sawns. 

Jacobean is correctly pronounced with the accent 
on the second syllable; also the accent on the third 
syllable. 

Byzantine is pronounced bizantin with the accent 
on the first or byzantin, accent on second syllable; 
either is correct. 

Vase is pronounced vace, vaze, varz, or vors. In 
the United States it is pronounced as if rhyming with 
base or case. In England it is more commonly pro- 
nounced vaze, and by some varz, and by very few vorz. 


Moire antique is not pronounced moray, but mwar 
anteek. 


Bayreuth is pronounced Biruth. 
Atelier is pronounced Attulyay. 


Elizabethan is usually mispronounced. Accent 
should go on fourth syllable. 


We read about a frieze velour. It should be pro- 
nounced free say and spelled frise velours. 


Arabesque has the accent on the first syllable, not 
the last. Same with Arabic, accent on first syllable. 


e. 2: -€, 





The illustrations on this page show the simplified form of “‘Moderne” 
decoration utilized successfully throughout the new Stewart Building. 





























EXAMDPLES 
OF GOOD 
DRAPERY 
PRACTICES 


The work of Elizabeth Duncan, Decorator, Huntington, L. I, 
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Michael Marx & Co. 


J. J. Wyle & Bro. 


Michael Marx & Co. 


CUSHIONS AND PILLOWS 


AS THEY ARE SOLD AND DISPLAYED IN NEW YORK 


ORMERLY the cushion and fancy pillow indus- 
ee devoted most of its energies to cultivating the 
giftshop trade both in the smaller stores and in the 
department stores. During the last few years, however, 
it was discovered that pillows and fancy cushions could 
be sold in quantity as 
a part of the regular 
stock in the drapery 
and upholstery depart- 
ment, and now in 
practically all of the 
big stores in the large 
cities they are to be 
found in abundance 
either in this depart- 
ment or in its next- 
door neighbor, the 
decorative depart- 
ment. 

Cushions and 
fancy pillows are the 
vogue today. There 
are few women who 
have any interest in 
beautifying their home 
who have not at least 
four or five of them 
distributed here and there about the house. Decorators 
are utilizing them, and especially is this true of those 
decorators who experiment with the modern art. They 
find that the cushion or pillow of appropriate shape is 
especially suitable’ for softening the severe lines which 
characterize a great deal of the modern furniture. 

The manufacturers, in order to adequately meet 
the demand for their products, have created cushions 





The Trisales Co. 
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and pillows of almost every conceivable size and shape 
covered with all types of material from the most cob- 
web-like lace to heavy leathers and leather substitutes. 
On these pages we show a dozen or so of the various 
shapes, but these represent only a very few of those 
that the market affords. 

The way the department stores in New York and 
vicinity display 
pillows is interest- 
ing. The most 
popular method 
seems to be to pile 
them in their vari- 
ous price grades 
in corners of 
the department, 
around columns 
and even in the 
center of the floor. 
This may be very 
well for showing 
the size of stock 
carried by the 
store, but we can 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW_YORK 


Pillows and Scarfs 
of Rich Fabrics 


imagine ways that ) t 
would be more 
enticing to the Pillows... for every nook and corner... . 


diminutive bits of silver brocade for the 
French sofa; huge billowy cushions in 
warm color. damask for the library couch, 
and others of brocatelle, damask, brocade. 
and cut velvet . . .. at three prices 


6.50 . 15° % 


buyer. 

In a recent 
visit to the vari- 
ous departments 
in New York 
stores we saw pil- 
lows in abund- 
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ance, but in only a few of them did we see pillows 
displayed in a manner that would lure a purchaser 
whose mind was not already made up to purchase one 
of the dainty concoctions. The fault with this mass 
display, as we see it, is that the beauty of the indi- 
vidual pillow is completely lost. Its shape, the fabric 
with which it is covered, its colorings may be exquisite, 
but thrown in with a mass of other pillows its beauty 
may only be halfway appreciated. 

Cushions and pillows, like all other decorative 
accessories, are best display when shown in conjunc- 
tion with the article of furnishing with which they are 
to be used. To display a pillow on the type of chair or 
couch or love seat with which it harmonizes is to dis- 
play it in the ideal way. Of course, this isn’t possible 
where a great stock of pillows of various shapes and 
sizes is being carried, but we do believe that if they 
must be grouped together, the smaller the grouping 
and the more ingenuity that the display manager uses 
to keep the units of each group in decorative harmony, 
rather than price harmony, the more pillows will be 
sold. 

In the inspection of the New York department 
stores of which we spoke, we sought to discover which 
type or types were the most popular—the best sellers. 
We were unable to do this because we discovered that 
there was no one type which stood out. Some stores 
reported excellent sales on pillows covered. with im- 
ported laces; others favored pillows covered with cut 
velvet; we found that the heavy leather covered pil- 
lows were having a good sale, and, in certain sections, 
we discovered that the most popular pillow was that 
which in design and covering was most bizarre and 
brilliant. 

Such analysis that we were able to make sug- 
gests that, roughly speaking, among the stores catering 
to people of moderate means the conventional article 
was most popular with the cut velvet covering a strong 
seller. In the stores catering to the poorer classes, pil- 
lows covered with the cheaper laces and pillows. of 
brilliant coloring or with scenes embroidered or painted 
seemed to sell best, while in stores catering to the 
rich and well-to-do, pillows of novel design covered 
with fine fabrics, fine lace 
pillows, leather pillows, and 
pillows in the modernistic 
style are in demand. 

Fancy pillows repre- 
sent one more 
item that up- 
holstery and 
_ drapery man- 
agers must 
take into con- 
sideration if 


Hahn Decorative Art Studios 


they desire to keep their departments up-to-date. The 
time is past when this department can be devoted 
entirely to the merchandising of upholstery and drap- 
ery fabrics. If it is to be a department suggestive of 
decorative ideas to the customer, it must have on 
display and in stock certain decorative accessories that 
are bought in conjunction with upholstery and drapery 
fabrics. Cushions and fancy pillows are among such 
accessories, and upholstery buyers all over the country 
are displaying and selling them successfully and find- 
ing that their presence in the department has an in- 
fluence promoting the sale of other goods. 


ART-IN-TRADES CLUB VISITS SAMUEL 
FRENCH & CO. 


N OctosBer 29, the Art-in-Trades Club visited 

French & Co., Inc., in their new quarters at 203 
East 56th Street. 

The invitation, extended to members, commented 
upon the fact that there was nothing comparable to 
this establishment anywhere. Mr. Robert Samuels of 
the firm received the guests and conducted them 
through the premises. 


J. J. Wyle & Bro. 


Comfy Mfg. Co. 


A grouping of 





the novel pil- 


























lows offered by 
some of the 


manufacturers. 
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Carly English 
Oak Furniture 


Adapted Now for Present Day Homes 
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DONALD DESKEY designed 





these two pieces exclusively for LOESER'S 





A pioneer in modern art Donald’ Deskey has now become one of its fore, 
sont interior architects and designers. His fumitere f» net only the font word 
tn modern design. but is practical, comfortable and liveable. In the cheir 
hot ated he combines interesting use of matel weth light nutrie colored Aliphe 
Fure (enew bigh pile velvet) . the smoking table is of metal end block formica, 
with coder lined cigeratte compartment... ond ash wey drewer. 
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UPHOLSTERED PIECES 


made in Lord & Taylor's workshop 
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FLINT & HORNER CO., Inc. 


66 West 47th Street 
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EXAMPLE ADVERTISING BY NEW YORK FURNITURE RETAILERS 


See text on opposite page. 





125 Bridge Tables 


r attractyely cove 
with black wmtation hzard skin. 


Sturdy Boudoir Chairs 


+ Well made and comfortable Moss and cot- 
+ covered in ten or green chintz. 


And Fiber Ferneries 






English Brass 
Standing Lamp 
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FURNITURE ADVERTISING 


COMMENT ON THE MANNER IN WHICH 


NEW YORK 


HE character of furniture advertising by New 
York department and specialty stores is undoubt- 
edly a very fair index of the kind and types of furni- 
ture, which make the strongest appeal to the city’s 


purchasing public. 


In an attempt to compare the character of New 
York’s furniture advertising with that of other cities, 
we procured newspapers from about a dozen cities, 
such as Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis and others, in the belief that the character of 
the advertising in these newspapers would be more or 
less of the same character as those advertisements 


TESTS FOR INTELLIGENT PEOPLE—A SERIES 


Where is the world’s 
most va/uable sota? 


NDEPENDENCE HALL in Philadelphia possesses what 
is probably the most valuable sofa in the world today 
Originally from the home of George Washington, the 
design of this distinguished piece 1s 18th Century Chip- 
pendale. Its grace and dignity can clearly be seen in the 
Danersk reproduction pictured below 


How can you recognize Chippendale’s work? 


CHARACTERISTIC trait of his style 1s 
4 A the claw-and-bal] foot, which was first 
% introduced to England in the Chinese pieces 
that Sir Francis Drake brought back from 
his cruises, and which symbolized the Chi- 
nese dragon guarding in its claw the jewel 
of truth Upon the carving of the claw-and- 
ball foot Chippendale lavished al] his skill, and weeks of 
time, In the Danersk reproduction pictured below, the 
claw-and-ball feet, similarly carved by hand, are exact re- 
plicas of those of Chippendale 

How many times should a spring be tied? 
When an upholstered sofa 1s being built, each spring of 
the seat is first pressed down to the tension that provides 
maximum comfort. Then, to keep st at this tension, the 
spring is firmly tied with twine. In a really fine sofa, such 
as the Danersk piece pictured below, each spring is tied 
eight or ten times. 





In sofas less worthy, fewer springs are used and the individ- 
ual spring is tied only three or fourtimes. Of course a spring 
tied only three or fout times will soon wobble and wear out 
the sofa covering, and the sofa will not be nearly so com- 
fortable as one whose springs have been tied more often. 





By exclusive and special permission, our designers were 
allowed to sketch and measure each detail of the treasured 
Washington sofa which stands in Independence Hall. In 
this way, our Scotch and English craftsmen were enabled 
to create an exact reproduction, altering only the pitch of 
the back so as to provide greater comfort. 


The frame of this Danersk sofa is of second growth ash, 
mortised and tenoned in certain joints, clustered doweled in 
others. Like every Danersk piece, this sofa represents the 
finest in craftsmanship, the finest in design. Come and see 
it, together with hundreds of friendly chairs and tables and 
beds and interesting furniture pieces for every room of 
the house. 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
Designers and makers of choice furniture 
383 MADISON AVENUE, AT 46TH 5T., FIRST FLOOR 





with which New 
York newspaper 
readers are famil- 
iar. Much to our 
surprise, the furni- 
ture advertising in 
these other papers, 
with one or two ex- 
ceptions, was of the 
“price appeal” sort 
and made no at- 
tempt to build up 
in the mind of the 
reader a desire for 
furniture on a style 
or character basis. 
This and this only 
accounts for our 
choice of New 
York advertising 
for the purpose of 
exemplifying the 
fact that furniture 
can be successfully 
advertised from the 
standpoint of what 
it does rather than 
what it is. 
Throughout the 
entire group of ad- 
vertising that we 
have here repro- 
duced, the major 
emphasis is on the 
description’ of de- 
sign, which caters 


RETAILERS PROMOTE SALES 


to an aesthetic taste; of construction whith. provides 
comfort ; of material that creates durability ; of. finish, 
of proportion, and of other elements of beauty or 
utility, through which the pictured pieces promise both 
comfort and pride in use and possession. They are 
what might be called an educational form of adver- 
tising, which by picture and text seeks to bring promi- 
nently before the reader an appreciation of what the 
various furniture pieces will produce in the home. 


Such expressions as 


‘luxurious club sofa with 


pillow arms, all down cushions”, or “deep-seated pil- 


low back with club cushions” 


, appeal to the imagina- 


tion and encourage the mental picturization of such 
pieces in the home, where in boudoir, living room or 
den, they can contribute to the comfort of their occu- 
pants while the prices, instead of screaming at you in 


elephantine type, are presented 
in a quiet, dignified way that 
leaves the picture to hold the 
center of the mental stage. 
The nine representations 


shown on the opposite page 


are not only typical of metro- 
politan furniture advertising, 


but -most of them appeared 


within the pages of a single 
paper, exerting thereby a tre- 


mendous educational power 


concerning style, form, pro- 
portion and quality. The illus- 


trations are carefully drawn, 
true to period types and in 
most cases proportioned to the 


type space’so that the illustra- 


tions create a pleasing picture 
even for those whose interest 


goes no farther than the illus- 
trations. 


The two illustrations on 


this page carry the educational 
thought very much farther, 


covering not only the history 
of the pictured pieces but also 


delving into the intricacies of 
their upholstered state — the 
length of time necessary to 
produce them and the 
(Continued on page 141) 


TESTS FOR INTELLIGENT PEOPLE—A SERIES 


Wrere are the most 
comfortable couches 
in the world? 


mon! British country squire, returning 
dome at-evening weary from leaping 
7 hus bonter over hedges and spiked gates, de- 
mands soft and comfortable resting places so 
that he may gather new energy for the strenu- 
. - Bageteng. oapedes And so, in the 
Hien satel country pomes of England has been deve! 
perhaps the most restful furniture which the 
world has ever known, Would you like to know what-such com- 
fortabie sofas leok like’ The Danersk couch pictured below is a fine 
example of a typical British sofa, 


Where is the ceva: of Buckingham 
Gate? 


A famous British upholsterer, the dean of his profession, formerly 
executed commusions for countless Lords and Duchesses and 
Princes at Buckingham Gate, just a niblick shot ftom Buckingham 
Palace. Now he lives in Stamford and is in charge of Danersk upho!- 
stering. The Danersk sofa below, was produced under his eupervision. 


How many days to upbolster a sofa? 
A master upholsterer, devoting al] his time to this particular task, 
required seven days to upholster the Danersk sofa pictured below, 
Because ‘Danersk upholsterers are not paid on a piece work basis, 
but devote to each furniture piece whatever time is necessary to 
make it perfect, is one of the reasons why Danersk furniture is s0 
exceedingly comfortable and lasts for > many, many years, 








The Danersk Essex couch shown above is quite reminiscent of those 


found in British country homes and in London Jt-was hand. 

made with the utmost care. a Ee ee 

fort-and-wear-increasing refinements as tempered steel springs closely 

spaced, and each tied eight to ten times; frame of second growth ssh, 
and 


inal Donel sete A snes Sane finest ir. design, 

the finest in craftsmanship. It was made by our own colony of Scotch 
and English cabi and Come and see this in- 
teresting sofa, together with hundreds of friendly Danersk pieces of 
traditional design— pieces for every room in the- house—an entire 
room can be furnished at anywhere from’ $450 to. $3000, 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
Designers and makers of choice. furniture 
383 MADISON: PaAVENUE, AT 46TH ST., FIRGT rLOOR 
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JAPAN’S LARGEST PACIFIC LINER 
(Continued from page 101) 


vessel and in point of elegance, of size, of dignity and 
of beauty stands out as the foremost example of the 
superlative character of the Asama Marw’s provision 
for the pleasure of its passengers. It is two decks high 
with a great leaded glass dome curving above the deli- 
cate columns. On both sides below the dome are beau- 
tiful frescoes done by a celebrated European artist. 
At one end is under a lofty semi-circular proscenium 
arch, a large stage, equipped with scenery, drop cur- 
tain, footlights and a grand piano. It is available for 
theatricals, for concerts and other entertainments dur- 
ing the voyage, including the wonderful vaudeville 
entertainment given once each voyage by the theatrical 
group of the stewards’ department. . This is one of the 
features of the trans-Pacific journey on an N. Y. K. 
vessel and the Asama Maru has made special prepara- 
tions for the proper presentation of this unique and 
altogether delightful entertainment. 

This palatial lounge is decorated in the Georgian 
style. It is done by the firm of interior decorators 
Waring & Gillow of London. The woodwork is painted 
and enameled mahogany in two shades. The specially 
designed chairs and sofas are of walnut polished to a 
light color and upholstered in rich damask of pleasing 
tones and patterns. Huge Chinese rugs, so thick and 
soft that the feet seem to sink into them, cover the 
polished parquetry floor. By removing the rugs a danc- 
ing floor of over 2,000 feet is provided. On each side 
of the lounge are large glass windows opening on the 
promenade deck. 

Leading from the lounge on either side are two 
wide galleries sixty feet in length. They extend from 
the lounge to the smoking room at the after end of this 
deck and eliminate the necessity of going outside on 
deck to go from the one room to the other—a feature 
delightfully appreciated. The decoration of these is 
uniform with that of the lounge in woodwork, carpet, 
upholstery and furnishing. The many windows of 
these galleries make them delightful places for loung- 
ing and reading and the addition of writing tables, 
chairs and settees make them most attractive. 

As stated previously there are two Suites de Luxe 
which are without a doubt the most elaborate and gor- 
geous apartments ever presented to trans - Pacific 
passengers and easily take their place among the finest 
suites of either steamships or hotels. They are deco- 
rated in the wonderful art of the Momoyama period 
of Japanese history, adapted to the usages of Occi- 
dental furnishing by the Japanese firms of Takashi- 
maya and Kawashimaya of Kyoto. 

These are the leaders in the art of interior deco- 
ration in Japan and the results of their endeavors as 
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shown in these suites de luxe of the Asama Maru excel 
anything of the sort ever attempted. 
C. W. GEIGER. 


FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 


sons as well as the intermediary parentage. Now it 
strikes me that a family would be quite impossible to 
live with if all of the family were of the same age, 
the same shape, the same dimensions, the same char- 
acteristics. 

Why is it, when you decorators do a style you 
don’t give to this style some relief, some contrasting 
notes ? 

Your William and Mary room looks like a house- 
hold dressed in livery. It is well enough to have a 
dominating note or a note of authority, but authority 
is lacking when everybody has it. ame Cy 


BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK IN JANUARY 


T Is announced that the dates for the next Boston 

Curtain Show will be January 6, 7, 8 and 9, on 
which dates visiting buyers will have an opportunity 
for a first view of the newest styles of the various 
New England curtain manufacturers. 

A list of exhibitors follows: American Window 
Shade Machine Co., Inc., Colonial Curtain Co:, John 
W. Conquest, Arnold B. Cox, Craftwoven Fabrics, 
Derk Manufacturing Co., Dover Craft Manufacturing 
Co., Fairclough & Gold, Inc., F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., 
Fuller Bros. 

Malden Novelty Co., Martin Manufacturing Co., 
Modern Curtain Co., Morse, Driscol, Hunt & Co., 
New England Curtain Co., Powdrell & Alexander, 
Inc., Samuel Rich Co., Inc., Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., 
Stone-Cline Curtain Co., Vatco Manufacturing Co., 
Yacobian Bros., Inc. 


A BOOK FOR THE RETAILER 


**@\ToRE MANAGEMENT FoR Profit’, by Willis O. 

Derby, is a recent Harper publication. It pur- 
ports to set forth in a simple and easily understood 
manner some of the problems most frequently met in 
the small retail stores, with explanations and solutions 
of them. With the text are a number of systems and 
forms made adaptable for use in store management in 
almost every line, and there are chapters devoted to 
practical hints on turn-over, market ups and downs, 
stock control, unit control, and various other prob- 
lems. The author has spent years in the retail field 
and is thoroughly informed concerning the facts and 
theories about which he writes. The price of the book 
is $3.25 postpaid. 











AN EXPRESSION OF THE FEDERAL 
PERIOD IN A MODERN DINING ROOM 
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LIVING ROOM DECORATION ENLIVENED 
BY QUAINT ACCESSORIES 
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Experience, knowledge and the ability to judge sanely 
are the characteristics of the ageing man. 


A GEER, 6&6 


Assets or 


HERE is in the too-insistent clamor of modern 
elit a growing disposition to minimize the 
value of knowledge and experience and to magnify the 
aggressiveness and activity of teachable youth. 

To establish a dead line for employment at the 
age of 40, 45 or even 50 is an insincere gesture on the 
part of any executive who, himself, has passed the age 
at which he sets up the bar against employment. In- 
sincere because in the large majority of cases, the rule 
of age which he establishes as an employment disquali- 
fication would not only force him out of his present 
executive position but in many cases would have abso- 
lutely prevented his ever having reached that stage. 

No less important an institution than the United 
States Department of Labor has begun to take cog- 
nizance of the economic disintegration that will follow 
the practice of placing an embargo against the employ- 
ment of middle aged men. What the government can 
do about it remains to be seen, but as we survey the 
operation of “disbarment because of age’, it is a form 
of discrimination that contradicts every claim we may 
have, to having attained an advanced condition of civi- 
lization. 

It is not for us to say who are the greatest offend- 
ers but the dry goods store has been referred to as one 
of the institutions within which the bars have been 
raised against middle-life employment. If the accusa- 
tion is true we cannot see how such a store justifies 
its expectation of patronage with an attempt to con- 
fine employment below the age meridian. We are of 
the opinion that 75 per cent or more of the goods that 
the department store distributes are bought by or 
through the influence of the parents and heads of 
families of the community it serves. Cut off from 


ME R-M 


Liabilities? 


these mature individuals, the possibilities of employ- 
ment and a large proportion of them would soon ex- 
pend their savings for the necessities of their daily 
existence. 

We live in an age when the accomplishments of 
youth are made much of, where the energy, vitality, 
pep and wit of adolescence is the nation’s pride but 
without the sustaining, supporting, underwriting of 
youth by those of maturer years, educational institu- 
tions, sports and businesses in which they begin to 
develop their abilities would speedily lose their powers 
of service, if not indeed fail for lack of support. 

At the risk of being called “old fogyish” or a 
“back number”, we frankly regret that the days of 
definite apprenticeship in learning a vocation have 
been allowed to become obsolete in the trades as well 
as in the professions. 

Notwithstanding the advancement of invention, 


. notwithstanding the greater results from research, the 


more widely extended and the more thorough processes 
of experimentation, we still fall short of producing a 
generation equal in skill to the advantages it enjoys 
and in many instances of mechanical accomplishment 
inferior in ability to the previous generation. 

“Old men for counsel, young men for war” is by 
no means a modern expression, but the interpretation 
and application of modern employment theories go 
even farther and place the responsibilities of counsel 
upon the shoulders of youth by eliminating those who, 
in education, in training, in experience, in judgment, 
have earned the right to counsel and to train those who 
must eventually become their successors. 

Not only is there involved in the question of 
middle-age employment a question of American com- 
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mercial economics but thereé-is also a dollars-and-cents 
question which many ignore. Somewhere we have seen 
the statement that man’s ability to impart his experi- 
ence to his progeny is one of the chief differences 
between man and beast. Every youth may start from 
the position in the social and industrial scale to which 
his parents have achieved at the time of his majority, 
Every monkey, on the other hand, starts at the very 
beginning and what he learns ends with his death. To 
deny that a man of middle life has accumulated powers 
and abilities that youth cannot possess is to contradict 
the fundamental facts of human progress. Business 
requires certain powers of activity, which wane as men 
increase in. years, but it also requires those attributes 
of judgment, those restrained impulses, those tried 
philosophies, with which time tempers the immature 
fancies or over-reaching ambitions to which youth is 
necessarily subject. 

The elderly employer who expresses himself in 
the statement that he prefers to teach men as “pups” 
and not as old “dogs”, must, if consistent in his 
theories, consider himself either as an exception to the 
general rule of middle age desuetude or admit at once 
that he is keeping some smart young man out of a job. 

To take the reference to “pups” at its face value, 
let us ask the question “Should the running of a busi- 
ness be that of eternally training ‘pups’ or that of using 
to the best advantage help that has already been 
trained ?” 

A college or a school is purely an institution of 
training. Its perpetuation depends upon the yearly 
acquisition of untrained units to whom its information 
must be imparted and by the nature of its purpose it 
can obtain no present advantage from the teaching its 
graduates have absorbed. They pass in and out in suc- 
ceeding generations and the purpose of their attend- 
ance is accomplished. 

In many respects, a business institution is similar 
to a school. It has a training function to perform but, 
unlike the school, training is a minor function, impor- 
tant only as it contributes to the development of a 
qualified personnel that will carry out the major opera- 
tions of the business, so that it may both be per- 
petuated and made to produce a profit. 

Placing the emphasis on the employment of youth 
and raising an embargo against the employment of 
middle age is a magnification of the training function, 
which may ultimately dilute personnel to the status of 
a school-room. On the other hand, utilization of a 
ready-trained, maturely-equipped personnel enables a 
business to function on its own power while, at the 
same time, it may devote surplus energy to the neces- 
sary training of new units in the personnel of appren- 
tices or other types of business beginners. 

In the purely muscular occupations, age must 
always step aside for youth, but there is little of busi- 
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ness employment today where “hard work” means 
muscular activity. Mental work of any kind—the shap- 
ing of policies, the supervision of personnel, judging 
the merits or demerits of opposed opinions—are mental 
processes with which muscle and brawn have very little 
to do. 

If we take the record of such men as Thos. A. 
Edison, Henry Ford, Chas. M. Schwab and the late 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, who have achieved both fame 
and fortune for themselves and for the businesses they 
controlled because of their mental alertness well over 
the age of 50, we must conclude that age alone is not 
a reliable gauge of man’s mental value. 

The heads of thousands of firms located the coun- 
try over are men well past the period of middle life. 
Ask any one of these men if at 50, 60 or even 70, he 
finds it difficult to grasp the details of a business opera- 
tion? If he is consciously slow of thought? If his 
reaction to new suggestions is tardy or obscure? If 
his mental vision has become impaired? and you will 
quickly learn that while they may be slow of locomo- 
tion, their mental processes do not suggest a condition 
of deterioration that prevents their active participation 
in the affairs by which they are surrounded. 

We are today passing through a phase of com- 
mercial life where mergers and amalgamations are 
outstanding evolutions of business growths. Consider 
for a moment, what is the status of the heads of these 
huge mergers? Are they as a rule the much-heralded 
young men of business or are they rather the men of 
middle life and upwards of middle life? You will find 
the latter to be true in the vast majority of cases. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that institutions, 
which employ large numbers of employees, have as- 
sumed tremendous responsibilities for the well-being 
of people over whose actions they have very little con- 
trol. We mean well-being in the sense of protection 
against accidental injury or permanent impairment, 
particularly where machinery is a necessary adjunct 
to the employment provided. 

To absorb large numbers of employees well be- 
yond the meridian mark in age would practically be 
to invite liability out of all keeping with the normal 
prosperity of the business. 

Impairment of vision, impairment of hearing and 
the slowing up of normal locomotion create hazards 
in the presence of machinery, moving elevators or of 
smoothly-worn stairs that are almost inevitable. In 
such a case, though not necessarily hard-boiled and in- 
humane, an employing firm must apply very rigid 
specifications in its employment department, and this 
again works out to the detriment of those more sub- 
ject to the developed impairments of increasing age. 

Must a manufacturing enterprise, therefore, deny 
itself the advantages of experience, skill and matured 

(Continued on page 139) 





THE NEW JSTEAMSHID 
DENNIYLVANIA 


FOREMOST AND 
LARGEST LINER FLYING 
THE AMERICAN FLAG 


HERE went into commission last month as a part 
ier the Panama Pacific fleet of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., a vessel not alone said to be 
America’s greatest steamship but the foremost liner 
in merchant service flying the American flag. She is, 
moreover, the world’s greatest vessel propelled by 
turbo-electric drive. 

The S. S. Pennsylvania is 613 feet long, has a 
beam of 80 feet, a depth of 100 feet from upper deck 
to keel, and a displacement of 33,375 tons. She has 
accommodation for 800 persons, equally divided be- 
tween first and tourist cabins, and it is expected that 
without being pressed she will make the 5,000 mile 
journey from Coast to Coast in 13 days. 

Just as she is an achievement in marine construc- 
tion, having to do with speed, comfort, capacity and 
convenience, this new vessel is also an outstanding 
achievement in modern furnishing. 


The Verandah Café 
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A Mural Decoration 


Carrying the name of Pennsylvania at her taffrail, 
it is but natural that the State of Pennsylvania should 
furnish much of the decorative inspiration for the ves- 
vel’s interiors. The decorative theme for the ship’s 
public-rooms are typical of Pennsylvania at the time 
of Washington and Benjamin Franklin. Philadelphians 
who figured in early American history look down from 
walls fashioned in the rich simplicity of old Phila- 
delphia’s drawing rooms or the honest, rugged panel- 
ings of old-time country homes. 

There is a great difference in the way the term 
simplicity is to be interpreted, and in the sense we use 
it here, it is not intended to imply any narrowed sense 
of decorative planning, for in the furniture and in the 
paneling, the draperies, the rugs and the paintings of 
the public rooms, there is a quiet sense of luxurious 
elegance which comes only from the presence of fine 
materials properly employed. 

It goes without saying that the essentials of pub- 
lic convenience—wide decks, built-in deck swimming 
pools, and other appurtenances of traveling recreation 
are amply provided for in this newest of boats, but 
there is one feature of decoration that has been more 
lavishly provided for than is customary, that is the 
large numbers of mural paintings, which adorn the 
walls of the various public rooms. There are life- 
sized portraits of William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert Morris and “Mad Anthony” Wayne, which 
adorn the walls of the smoking room. All are copies of 
the well-known paintings in the Pennsylvania Museum. 

In the forward lobby of the promenade deck is a 
canvas called “The Meeting of Jefferson, Franklin and 
Madison”. In the forward lobby of B deck is “Penn 
Pleading for the. Quakers Before King James II”. 
“Penn’s J.anding and His Colony” is in the after lobby 
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Another of many murals decorating the walls of the 
S. S. Pennsylvania. 


of B deck. On the port side foyer “Ye Blue Anchor 
Tavern” shows a famous old inn of the Philadelphia 
waterfront, while another picture called “Assembly” 
shows a group before Independence Hall. Other note- 
worthy pictures are “The Spirit of Iron and Steel”, 
“Penn’s Treaty with the Indians’, in addition to two 
old-time representations of maps in the smoking room 
and in the dining room foyer. Pictures of less formal 
type decorate the walls of the children’s quarters. 


A BOOK OF COLOR SCHEMES 


fda Condé Nast Publications, Inc., have brought 
out a book entitled “House and Garden’s Book of 
Color Schemes”, which is exceedingly suggestive, and 
gives the modern decorator a 
wide range of choice, from 
grave to gay, from classic to 
Art Moderne. 

Over two hundred color 
schemes are included in this 
volume, together with three 
hundred illustrations of halls, 
living rooms, dining rooms, 
bed chambers, sun rooms, 
roofs, garden rooms, kitchens 
and baths. The latter, the 
bathrooms, are especially in- 
teresting just now, when, al- 
though one may not notice 
anything startling about the 
rest of the house, one is 
brought up standing, so to 
speak, when introduced to the 
apartment dedicated to per- 
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sonal cleanliness. There is no limit to the exuberance 
of the decorator here, and one can bathe amid deep-sea 
fishes, or be surrounded by water-nymphs, according 
to the taste of the artist. 

Richardson Wright, editor of “House and Gar- 
, and Margaret McElroy, associate editor, have 
shown great cleverness in eliminating the bizarre and 
the outre in their illustrations. Every one of them 
shows beauty and originality, and the text and the 
captions help one to comprehend them. 

Some of the captions are: “The Colors Charac- 
teristic of the Various Decorative Periods, from the 
Renaissance to Today” ; “Color Schemes for Provincial 
Furniture” ; “Rooms Developed in the Primary Tints” ; 
“How to Use Red in Decoration” ; “Color Notes Under 
the Sea”; “Baths and Bath Dressing-Rooms”; “Kit- 
chens the World Over” ; “Color Can Transform Small 
and Dark Rooms” ; “Elegance in Small Interiors” ; etc., 
etc. A very valuable addition to the book is a compre- 
hensive list of addresses of decorators, architects and 
artists in various parts of the United States. 


” 


den 


AN ART-IN-TRADES SHOW 


RoM February 24th to 28th, inclusive, at the new 

New Yorker Hotel, there will be held an Art-in- 
Trades show, under the direction of George Little. 
Among the exhibitors will be over three hundred 
manufacturers and importers of lamps, china ware, 
glass ware, jewelry and leather, art ware and novel- 
ties. It is hoped that this show will bring together the 
largest collection of this type of merchandise ever dis- 
played under one roof. Mr. Little hopes that an Art- 
in-Trade show such as this will become a semi-annual 
event. 


The First Class Dining Salon, S. S. Pennsylvania 














These interiors are the work of André 
Lucat, one of the younger architects 
in a Parisian group following the 
New Art idea. Rooms such as these 
appeal because of their carefully con- 
ceived simplicity of line. 





MODERNISTIC FURNITURE DESIGNED 
ALONG ARCHITECTURAL LINES 
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DIAGRAMS FOR THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGEESTION 


For details see opposite page. Illustration on page 127. 
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EXPLAINING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 


fhe illustration on page 127 of a drapery, consti- 
tuting our suggestion for the month, may not at 
first sight show any material difference from many 
others which we have already published. When exam- 
ined closely, however, it will be seen to possess a fea- 
ture that is entirely new and though simple in appear- 
- ance is quite difficult to accomplish. 

This feature is the reciprocal interweaving of the 
pleated ends of adjoining festoons. By examining care- 
fully the illustration, it will be noticed that each suc- 
ceeding pleat from bottom to top laps over or under 
the corresponding pleat of the festoon, to which it is 
attached by this interweaving process. 

Apart from the really smart appearance thus pro- 
duced, the scheme has the distinct advantage of avoid- 
ing the bulky appearance which occurs when one 
festoon passes a considerable distance over an adjoin- 
ing festoon, whereas the illustration we show has a 
rather flat valance-like effect. 

So far as the cutting of these festoons is con- 
cerned, they are cut exactly on the methods employed 
and taught by Mr. Stephenson of our staff in his 
Drapery Cutting Classes and in his book, “Drapery 
Cutting and Making”. 

In the pleating of the material to produce the 
effect shown by our illustration, there is need for the 
greatest possible regularity of handling the fulness. 
Therefore, with the festoon cut to shape as indicated 
in Figure 1, pleating marks are indicated on the raking 
sides of the festoon so that the edge of the material 
will be divided into nine equal spaces; see Figure 1. 
These marks are made on the back of the material and 
in the pleating of the festoon, the back of the material 
faces the operator while the face side of the material 
is next to his drapery board. To pleat up the festoon, 
represented by Figure 1, the top is attached to the 
drapery board, then the first mark on the right and left 
edges of the festoon is skipped and the second mark 
on each edge is lifted to form the top of the pleat, the 
point being carried above the straight line at the top of 
the drapery and tacked to hold it in position. Suc- 
cessively the fourth, the sixth and the eighth marks are 
lifted to the right and left to form pleats, and when 
the festoon is in the position shown by Figure 2, it 
remains only for the eighth mark on each side to be 
raised and tacked to complete a festoon, the fabric still 
facing the drapery board with the back facing the 
operator. 

When all pleated, each individual pleat is securely 
pinned and the fabric removed from the board. While 
still in the pleated and pinned condition, the tops of the 
pleats of Figure 2 are slit with a pair of scissors as 
indicated by the dotted lines which represent the ends 
of each pleat. The pleats on the back of the material 


as pinned turn up toward the top of the festoon. 
Therefore, on the reverse side, next to the drapery 
board, they turn down, and when the festoon is re- 
versed on the board so as to bring the face of the 
material to the front, we have a condition which would 
be rather difficult to accomplish in the ordinary way. 

The pleats complete and full, as in any normal 
festoon, all turn downward and overlap each other at 
the point of attachment successively from bottom to 
top and the effect, when spread upon the table so as to 
slightly open the cuts, will be similar to Figure 3. 

Now by placing two adjoining festoons together 
in the condition where each overlaps the other to the 
predetermined distance, each successive pleat begin- 
ning at the bottom is interwoven with the pleat on the 
adjoining festoon, and when all are interwoven and 
gathered up to a headed condition, the effect of Fig- 
ure 4 is obtained. The slits in the top of the back 
pleats are entirely concealed because they are only cut 
far enough to permit the pleats to interweave and 
when all of the festoons are pleated, and the pleated 
part finished by binding, or concealed behind a cornice, 
the effect is similar to that shown in our completed 
drapery on page 127. 

For those who wish to experiment with the dia- 
grams shown on the opposite page giving the outlines 
of the different festoons as well as the tab which 
finishes the end of the treatment in our illustration of 
our completed drapery, the same procedure of enlarge- 
ment may be followed as that which we have made a 
rule throughout the series. By enlarging the quarter- 
inch squares to 3% inches, the patterns thus outlined 
would be suitable for a window five feet wide. 





THE NEW BUYER 


be hoa I have been engaged to manage 
the upholstery department here, and 
being a most progressive house they give 
me every facility for conducting it on the 
most modern principles. I am to have 
a flying machine for quick trips to the 
market ; a weighing machine, to see that 
curtains weigh according to order; a 
color-testing machine ; a barometer fore- 
telling the weather in advertising special 
sales, and a Ouija board for general ad- 
vice. But I am only to carry samples and 
color swatches—no stock. So 1 am not 
under the control of the merchandise 
man.—W. M. L. 
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THE OLD TRADING POST AT IPSWICH 


 eengeasty place in Ipswich, the Old Trading-post, 
has always been associated with the sale of hooked 
rugs because Mr. Burnham has been a conspicuous 
collector of fine examples—not the ordinary commer- 
cial things; but also he has collected furniture; and 
probably has the most diversified collection of any man 
in America—including as it does enough room panels, 
mouldings, doors and mantels to stock a lumberyard. 
He has storehouses as long as a city block. He occu- 
pies fourteen buildings ; most of them he owns, and to 
accommodate his increasing horde he took a five-year 
lease on the Essex County Reformatory for storage 
purposes. Never an old house is torn down but Mr. 
Burnham is on hand to salvage the bannisters and old 
beams and room panelings. All in all, his houses give 
him 100 rooms. Ipswich is in the center of a section 
famous for its antiquities. The old J. B. Brown estate 
is in Ipswich, also the Caldwell Block, the John Whip- 
ple house built in 1640, and the Ipswich Antiquarian 
Society, of which Mr. Burnham is president. 


AN EXPOSITION OF ANTIQUES 


HE Boston Antiques Exposition will be held in the 
pale ballroom of the Hotel Statler, Boston, from 
December 9th to 13th. The exposition opens at eight 
o’clock in the evening of Monday, December 9th, and 
at eleven in the morning during the week, remaining 
open until ten in the evening. Practically every inch 
of space has been taken, and exhibits of unusual inter- 
est to collectors, connoisseurs, and interior decorators 
are assured. 


PROTECTING THE NAME OF WALNUT 


HE Trade Practice Conference of the Walnut In- 

dustry, held in Chicago on October 10th, adopted 
resolutions with reference to the abuse of the name 
walnut as applied to woods not entitled to that designa- 
tion. The text of the resolutions is as follows: 


GROUP I. 

WHEREAS, certain domestics and imported woods are 
being advertised and sold in the markets of the United States 
as and for “Walnut” wood, which in truth and in fact are 
not “Walnut” wood, and 


WHEREAS, said woods are advertised and sold under 
names or terms such as: “African Walnut”, “Brazilian Wal- 
nut”, “South American Walnut”, “East Indian Walnut”, 
“Oriental Walnut”, “Australian Walnut”, “Queensland Wal- 
nut”, and other names or terms to which various prefixes 
appear before the word “Walnut”, and 


WHEREAS, generations of American people have uni- 
versally known and applied the name “Walnut” to wood from 
the genus Juglans, said domestic and imported woods are not 
of the genus Juglans. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the use of the term “Walnut”, either 
alone or in conjunction with other words as applied to wood 
other than the wood of the genus Juglans, deceives the public 
and is an unfair method of competition. 
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GROUP II. 


We recommend that the article, “Walnut Woods—True 
and False”, by Professor Samuel J: Record, pages 4 to 29, 
inclusive, of Tropical Woods, No. 18, published by the School 
of Forestry, Yale University, on June 1, 1929, be accepted and 
made a part of the record of this meeting. 

In accordance with the information contained in the above 
publication, for the clarification of trade names and the pro- 
tection of the public from misrepresentation, we recommend 
that the following resolutions be adopted: 


WHEREAS, it is the tendency of modern business to 
seek descriptive terms that avoid confusion and are the least 
capable of being used to mislead the public, and 


_WHEREAS, it is the desire of the lumber, veneer and 
cabinet-making industries to promote the use of distinctive 
names that separate rather than confuse various woods, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the present com- 
mercially used species of “Walnut” be designated with a 
qualifying adjective indicating the species variety or place of 
origin; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the following 
names be designated as the accepted trade names for use in 
the United States: 


Juglans nigra, to be called “American Walnut” or “Black 
Walnut”. 


Juglans cinerea, to be called “White Walnut” or “But- 
ternut”’. 


Juglans regia, to be called “Royal” or “Persian Walnut” 


from England, to be called “English Walnut” 
from France, to be called “French Walnut” 
from Italy, to be called “Italian Walnut” 
. from Turkey, to be called “Turkish Walnut” 
from Russia, to be called “Russian Walnut” or 
“Caucasian Walnut” or “Circassian Walnut” 
from Spain, to be called “Spanish Walnut” 


Juglans Sieboldiana, to be called “Japanese Walnut” 
Juglans boliviana, to be called “Bolivian Walnut” 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we, recom- 
mend that the following woods that have been sold as or 
called Walnut be designated as follows: 


_ _Lovoa Klaineana, to be called “Tiger Wood”. (Known in 
ow ~ as “African Walnut”, a member of the Mahogany 
amily. 


Endiandra Palmerstoni, to be called “Oriental Wood”. 
(Recently introduced in quantity in the United States from 
Australia, as “Oriental Walnut”, also called “Australian Wal- 
nut”, “Queensland Walnut” and “Walnut Bean”.) This tree 
is a member of the Laurel family, with bark, leaves and fruit 
totally unlike Walnut. The odor of the wood has no resem- 
blance to the smell of Walnut wood. The very thick pinkish 
sapwood does not resemble the creamy white sapwood of 
Walnut. This wood, especially the sap, also contains a mineral 
that very quickly dulls tools. This mineral is not present in 
Walnut. However, some of the heart wood, properly cut, 
dried and finished, looks like Walnut and it is this resemblance 
that has suggested the name “Walnut” in a country where 
there is no true Walnut. 


Albizzia Lebbek, to be called “Koko Wood”. 
(Sometimes called “East Indian Walnut”.) 
Phoebe, to be called “Imbuya”. 
(Called “Brazilian Walnut”.) 





HE S. P. Brown Co. announces that the following 

buyers have become associated with them: 

A. B. Plumb, formerly with Harris Emery Co., 
Des Moines, Ia.; E. M. Bartlett, formerly with Shar- 
tenburg & Robinson, Pawtucket, R. I.; and H. Mc- 
Roberts, formerly with Sanger Brothers, Inc., Wichita, 
Kansas, and more recently with the George Innes Dry 
Goods Co., Wichita. 
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FLLUSTRATING THIS MONTH°S DRAPERY SUGEESTION 


For description and diagrams, see pages 124 and 125. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 













Photo by M. E. Hewitt 





EFFECTIVE DECORATION ACHIEVED 
AT NOT TOO GREAT COST 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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NEWS AND CHANGES OF 





PERSONNEL IN THE WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL FIELDS 


NvuesLtinG—Charles F. Nuebling, formerly asso- 
ciated with Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc., Chicago, 
will cover the Middle West territory for Witcombe, 
McGeachin & Co. 

ArtimM—John Artim, well-known designer in the 
trade, has joined the firm of the Studio McAvoy, Inc. 
The firm name will be changed to Studio McAvoy- 
Artim, Inc. They will continue to design wallpaper 
and fabrics for the trade. 

Gorpon—H. H. Gordon is now covering the Chi- 
cago territory for Moskowitz Bros., Inc., manufac- 
turers of “Embros” quality curtains. His headquarters 
will be at 222 West Adams Street. 

KuHN—George J. Kuhn is now covering the Mid- 
dle West territory for the Indo-Persian Fine Art Co., 
New York. His headquarters will be 222 West Adams 
St., Chicago, where he will maintain a complete line 
of samples. 

STIRLING—The friends of George Stirling, of the 
firm of Freeman-Ressler-Stirling Corporation, will be 
pleased to learn that following a period of some five or 
six weeks, undergoing major operations in the hospital, 
has been able to return to his business and is gradually 
regaining his accustomed strength. 

FLANDERS—Carl Flanders, of the Somerville store 
of the Park Snow system, will now merchandise the 
entire basement stores of the whole chain. 

Crieves—H. Cleves, formerly drapery buyer for 
the B. Peck Co., Lewiston, Maine, has become buyer 
for the J. R. Libby Co., of Portland. 

Orr—Fred Orr, assistant drapery buyer of the 
Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, has resigned to accept a 
similar position with the Joseph Horne Co., of Pitts- 
burgh. On leaving, his old -associates presented him 
with a beautiful watch. 

Burcess—L. H. Burgess, recently with the Jones 
Store, Kansas City, has been appointed merchandise 
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manager in charge of the home furnishing department 
of James McCreery & Co., a position which has been 
vacant since the resignation of Chandler Cudlip, now 
with Bloomingdale Bros. 

FRANCOMBE—J. B. Francombe, drapery buyer for 
Edson, Moore & Co., Detroit, has resigned to become 
the representative of Powdrell & Alexander in 
Michigan. 

ScHaap-Hatry — Early last month it was an- 
nounced that Michael Schaap, formerly general man- 
ager for L. Bamberger & Co., had joined Bloomingdale 
Bros., to become this firm’s president and general 
manager, the position heretofore held by S. J. Bloom- 
ingdale, who becomes chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Hatry, also of Bamberger’s, becomes Bloom- 
ingdale Bros. general merchandise manager and vice- 
president. 

Munro—While James Munro made an enviable 
record as a buyer, he has just put over a selling stunt 
that has stamped him as a salesman of no mean caliber. 
In order to assist the widow of the late Felix Me- 
Cosker, Mr. Munro took the deceased’s gold watch as 
a basis for a friendly raffle among old friends of Mr. 
McCosker and succeeded in disposing of all of the first 
tickets: The watch was won by A. B. Miller, of Miller 
Bros., who immediately turned it back to Mr. Munro 
to present to the widow. Instead of doing so, Mr. 
Munro arranged another raffle, which would take in 
friends not already solicited in the worthy cause, the 
watch being won the second time by George Larsen, 
of T. M.. James & Co., who also returned the watch 
back to Mr. Munro. mesic) 

As a consequence of these kindly acts, Mrs. Me- 
Cosker’s comfort and convenience will be increased by 
the possession of some $700, while the watch: still 
remains in her possession. A truly commendable effort 


. in which many of Mr. McCosker’s friends were glad 


to participate. 

KentTon—E. C. Kenton, who became connected 
with H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc. in August 1927 for 
the purpose of creating a fabric line for the upholstery 
and decorative trade, has just been elected a vice- 
president of the firm. The 
upholstery section under Mr. 
Kenton’s direction has made 
remarkable progress. Their 
lines have extended and have 
grown in prestige with each 
succeeding season. Mr. Ken- 
ton’s elevation to a_ vice- 
presidency in the firm is in 
recognition of the success 
and remarkable growth of 
the department under his 
supervision. 


E. C. Kenton 
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STUEBE—William J. Stuebe, American representa- 
tive of Niehues & Dutting, of Germany, has moved his 
sales rooms from Worth Street to 171 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


WE INstock — Irving H. Weinstock, previously 
with S. Handal & Bros., is now connected with Bear 
Mills Mfg. Co., and is covering the metropolitan 
district. 


Puittrps—Walter A. Phillips, who has been con- 
nected in a selling capacity with B. Altman & Co. and 
Marshall Field & Co., is now on the selling staff of 
H. R. Mallinson & Co., New York. 


OBITUARY 


Jutta LoBENSTEIN 


fine many friends of Jesse Lobenstein, well-known 
lace-curtain traveling representative, are extending 
him their sympathy on the death of his wife, which 
occurred very suddenly on October 17th. Funeral 
services were held on Sunday, October 20th, at the 
residence, 230 Martense St., Brooklyn, the interment 
taking place the following day. The deceased is sur- 
vived by her husband and three children — Irene, 
George and Walter. 





AN INTERESTING WESTERN STORE 


HE new building of I. Mangin Co., noted San 

Francisco Style Shop, which made its official bow 
to the public recently, bringing to San Francisco one 
of the most bizarre and inviting stores in the world. 
We illustrate several interiors on page 140. 
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The new store eliminates the feeling of commer- 
cialism in substituting one of comfort—pleasing to the 
eye and artistic senses. The new building is said to be 
the first one in the United States to introduce separate 
salons for the various merchandise. 

Each of these, furnished and decorated in various 
period styles, is as distinct as if it were set apart in 
another section of the city. They give the impression 
of a salon in a private home. 

Strange wood panelings, imported glasses and 
drapes and modern art touches are stressed in the 
decorative scheme. Each salon has been planned to 
represent a distinct period. 

The Spanish Shoe Room, for I. Miller and Perugia 
footwear, entered through an artistic grilled iron gate- 
way, has Spanish mirrors, love seats of Veronese vel- 
vet and couches of Renaissance Brocatelle. 

The Tudor Sports Shop is reminiscent of an 
English country inn, with a hospitable fireplace, half- 
timbered walls, and fixtures of wrought-iron. 

The Jacobean Fur Room, with walls of solid oak. 
paneling, and an atmosphere of a restful library, has 
a true period fireplace, and heraldic windows in antique 
glass. — 

The New Ranleigh Shops, in the green room on 
the fourth floor, is devoted to, youthful fashions and 
millinery. Hangings and coverings of Chiswick velvet 
and Jacobean printed linen. 

The Georgian Room for coats and suits, is fur- 
nished in yellow printed linen and green brocaded 
velvet. 

The Adam Room is devoted to evening apparel, 
is furnished in an exquisite shade of green, with 
crystal electroilers and arched mirrors; with drap- 
eries of peach gauze and yellow taffeta. 

The Regence Room, for daytime frocks, is in the 
perfect architecture of the Regence period, 
with oak panels and hand-decorated lunettes. 

The Art Moderne Gift Shop is brilliant in 
its use of lapis blue marble, silver grey hare- 
wood, carved glass and German silver. 

The Hosiery and Buckle Departments are 
adjacent to the Spanish Shoe Room, being 
reached through an artistic arch from the 
Georgian Room and separated from the Span- 
ish Shoe Room by the artistic grilled iron 
gateway. 

The main floor is finished in the archi- 
tecture of Byzantium Italian atmosphere, 
overlooked by a spacious loggia with Floren- 
tine rondel windows. 

C. W. GEIGER. 





A view of the exhibit of the Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, 
at a recent State Fair. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 








A\N ORIGINAL rayon material is being fea- 

tured by the Stead & Miller Co., for 
draperies. This material has a wide range 
of colors, and may be had in as many as 
fourteen different combinations. It is 50 
inches in width. 


(Illustration, top left) 


[He Craftex Mills, Inc., have on display a 

50-inch tapestry which they are finding 
especially popular for upholstering pur- 
poses. This tapestry comes in most attrac- 
tive color combinations of blue, rose, rust, 
natural, peach, green, and brown. 


(Illustration, top center) 


A UNIguE 50-inch tapestry is being shown 

by Ryer & Cashel. This may be had in 
any of six varied color combinations and 
is also especially effective made up into 
table scarves. 


(Illustration, top right) 


A RAYON DAMASK shown by Louis Klepper 

is a brilliant fabric in a period design of 
deep wine color against a striae background 
of green, cream, and a lighter wine-color. 


(Illustration, side center) 


Illustrations: top right, Stead & Miller Co.; top center, 
Craftex Mills; top left, Ryer & Cashel; side center, Louis 
Klepper; bottom side, M. H. Rogers. 


MM. H. Rocers, Inc. have an unusual 50- 

inch frise for upholstery. It may be 
had in any of five colors. The design is 
modernistic. 


(Illustration, side bottom) 
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Top, Glendale Linen Co.; bottom, Brooks Bros. Co. 


RRosenFecpD Bros., Inc. are featuring an 

attractive worsted tapestry which is suit- 
able for both drapery and upholstering. 
This material may be had in three color 
combinations. It is made especially colorful 
by the hand-tinted effects. It is 50 inches 


in width, 
(Illustration, top right) 


AN unusvat ‘chenille with rayon filling is 

being shown by the Orinoka Mills. This 
material is suitable both for draperies and 
upholstery. It comes in five color combina- 
tions and is 50 inches in width. 


(Illustration, bottom right) 


SOME NEW BDPATTERNS 
IN FABRICS 
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A\MonG the new linen prints shown by the 

Glendale Linen Co. the one we illustrate 
here has a large pattern of vivid reds and 
greens, combined with quieter shades of 
brown, sepia, and yellow against a natural 
background. This is to be had in 50-inch 


widths. 
(Illustration, top left) 


A SPLENDIDLY executed pattern in the semi- 

modernistic manner in brilliant coloring 
against a vari-colored background of more 
subdued shades characterizes tle tapestry 
shown here, manufactured by the Brooks 
Bros. Co. 


(Illustration, bottom left) 


Top, Rosenfeld Bros.; bottom, Orinoka Mills. 








THE Cooper & De Luna Corp. are display- 

ing a rayon wool, with chenille filler. This 
material comes in any of twenty-nine colors 
and is especially attractive in combinations 
of red and taupe, green and gold, rust and 
taupe, and gold, green and orange. It is 
50 inches in width. 


(Illustration, top right) 


A Heavy fabric in tapestry is shown by the 

Erbun Fabrics Corp. It has a multi-col- 
ored design against a brown background. 
The design is small, making the fabric suit- 
able for use on small pieces of furniture, 
such as boudoir chairs, stools, etc. 


(llustration, bottom right) 


Top, La France Textile Co.; bottom, Proctor & Co. 
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Top, Cooper & De Luna; bottom, Erbun Fabrics Corp. 


LA FRANCE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES are dis- 


playing an interesting ratine tapestry 


which is 50 inches in width. It may be had 


in two colors, taupe and coffee, with red 


and green designs. 


(Illustration, top left) 


THE Proctor Co. are showing a heavy linen 

which is a mixture of the modern and 
classical in design, the pattern being taken 
from an old Persian document in the Met- 


“topolitan Museum, combined with a modern 


background. This material is 50 inches in 
width, and may be had in any of five color 


combinations. 


(Illustration, bottom left) 


SOME NEW DPATTERNS 
IN FABRICS 
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ON anv after November 16th the new telephone num- 
ber of Clifford & Lawton, Inc. will be Bogardus 
1286. 


Micuaet Marx & Co., One Park Avenue, are show- 

ing many new items for the Fall and Winter season. 
Recent importations includes etchings, painted wall 
panels, decorated commodes and 
coffee tables with plain and 
marble tops. 


Francis A. Bruner, INc., the 

Philadelphia upholstery 
manufacturers, are building a 
new mill, 68 x 142 feet, four- 
story and basement. It will be 
located at Torresdale Avenue 
and K Street. 





RINDEMAN-SALINGER Co. have 

recently added a line of 
theatrical scrims, which they are 
offering to the trade in a variety of ten shades. This 
line of scrims comes 36 inches wide and is imported 
from Czechoslovakia. 


The Nahon Co. 


['HE Charak line at the showroom at 90 Clarendon 

Street, Boston, while practically a line of Georgian 
and Colonial furniture, in pine, cherry, maple and 
mahogany, includes a few pieces of an extreme nov- 
elty, the result of Mr. Charak’s recent visit to Austria, 
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where some very fine examples of walnut made such 
an appeal to him that he bought and brought them 
over for the decorator. 


STAFF CHANGES AT F. A. FOSTER & CO. 
A NumsBer of changes have taken place in the staff 
of F. A. Foster & Co. Edward Gershecker, for- 
merly covering the Western and New England terri- 
tories, has been appointed office manager. G. N. Taylor 
will cover Vermont, New Hampshire and part of the 
Massachusetts territory. P. B. Quinsler, Mr. Ger- 





An India print shown by Singh Singh & Co. 


shecker’s predecessor, resigned to enter a chicken- 
raising enterprise of his own. 


WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN USES TRANS- 
ATLANTIC PHONE 


Witcomse, McGeacuin & Co. recently employed the 

transatlantic telephone system to carry on a tele- 
phone conversation with a mill in Germany. The con- 
versation lasted eight minutes and Mr. McGeachin 
reports that during the conversation there was no 
interruption from atmospheric interference and that 
both parties were able to understand each other per- 
fectly. The use of this telephone call practically saved 
a trip to Europe by one of the firm’s representatives. 


NEW UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE WORKROOM 
A NEw concern in the field of the decorative trades 

is that of Wycombe, Meyer, Inc. This concern has 
their workroom at 40 East 23rd Street and their show- 
room at 140 West 23rd Street, New York City, where 
they are showing many models of upholstered furni- 
ture formerly manufactured by the Wycombe Co. 





In the Marshall Field line is this damask in modernistic pattern of the 
German school. It is in pastel shades against a tan background. 
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According to Mr. E. Meyer, who is in charge of the 
factory, they are filling orders from samples displayed 
in the old Wycombe catalog and which they are pre- 
pared to supplement with many new designs. They are 
also equipped to handle the cutting and hanging of 
draperies and offer other facilities of a workroom 
for the decorative trade. 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO. REMOVE 
THE new factory 


and office of 
Superior Manufac- 
turing Co. (suc- 
cessors to Staples 
& Hanford Co., of 
Newburgh) moved 
November 1, to 7 
& 9 South Water 
St., where they 
now have about 3,- 
000 square feet of 
space and brings 
them much nearer 
to important trans- 
portation facilities. 
Their entire fac- 
tory and office will 
now occupy the en- 
tire floor. 

They will con- 
tinue to manufac- 
ture steel clips and 
pliers for the 
trade. 
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PILZER BROS. IN ENLARGED QUARTERS 

Havine recently acquired an entire floor in their loft 

building, Pilzer Brothers have now one of the most 
modern factories for the manufacturing of curtains, 
bedspreads and pillows. Among the new equipment in- 
stalled is a casing filling machine where their pillows 
are filled under pressure which insures a uniform 
smoothness and weight to all of their pillows. Their 
production of curtains and bedspreads has been greatly 
increased, facilitating delivery on orders. Included in 
the’ items which they are featuring are quilted and 
embroidered bedspreads in taffeta, damask, silk brocade 
and rayon. Their curtain line includes a wide variety 
of flat and criss cross curtains of fancy marquisette, 
grenadines and studio nets. 


ATKINSON, WADE & CO. BUY WELLINGTON 
PIERCE CO. 


Atkinson, Wave & Co., Inc. have consummated the 
purchase of the entire business of the Wellington 





An etching new in the line of Paul L. Baruch. 


Pierce Co., and will merge the piece goods interest of 
the latter firm as an extension of the Markwood line. 
These fabrics, which will be incorporated immediately 
with the lines of Atkinson, Wade & Co., consist of 
scrims, marquisettes, rayons, voiles and casement 
cloths. Mr. Pierce will hereafter be associated with 
Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc., at their headquarters, 
where he will be glad to meet his many acquaintances 
and friends. 


“LIGHT FOR BETTER LIVING” 
A VERY interesting booklet on the subject of light has 
just been issued by the Lightolier Co. under the 
title, “Light for Better Living”. 

The purpose of the book is two-fold—to teach by 
illustration. the fundamental principles of sensible 
home lighting and also to serve as an illustrative cata- 
logue of popular lighting units. Throughout its pages, 
from beginning to end, there are comparative examples 
of lighting installations, which are commonly found in 
average homes. The first example shows an installa- 
tion having many disadvantages from health and com- 
fort standpoints, while. an adjoining . illustration 
shows the same environment under ideal lighting 
conditions. 

These booklets are being distributed by the Light- 
olier Co. for circulation by their dealers. No prices are 
quoted but the facsimile illustrations in color together 
with the pictured interiors, which show their adapt- 
ability to home convenience, will arouse a very 
definite interest in the subject of household illumi- 
nation. 
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BIGELOW-HARTFORD CO. PURCHASES STEPHEN 
SANFORD & SONS 

[HE purchase by the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. 

of the mills 
and inventory 
of Stephen 
Sanford & 
Sons, Inc., has 
been one of the 


y 





startling items 
of news that 
the month has 
brought forth. 

The his- 
tory of the 
3igelow - Hart- 
ford Carpet Co. 
can be traced back to four differ- 
ent sources, of which the oldest is 


Hugo Gnam & Son 


the Alexander Wright Ingrain 
Carpet Company’s mill formed in 
Medway, Mass., in 1825. Three 
years later, this mill was bought 
by the Lowell Manufacturing Co., 
who had already produced the 
Lowell ingrain carpet and who 
subsequently added Wilton, Brus- 
sels and later Axminster weaves. 

The second source of origin 
and the direct ancestor of the 
present Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Co. was the Clinton Co., formed 
in Lancaster, Mass., in 1838, by 
Erastus B. Bigelow and his 
brother, Horatio N. Bigelow. The Clinton Co. spec- 
ialized in the manufacture of coach lace, using a 
machine invented by Erastus Bigelow to weave this 
fabric by power, a machine embodying the funda- 
mental principle, later developed by him into the 
Brussels carpet loom. 

In 1849, the Clinton Co. was taken over by the 
Bigelow Brothers and five years later was incorporated 
as the Bigelow Carpet Co. 

In 1899, this business was united with the Lowell 
Manufacturing Co. but retained the name of the Bige- 
low Carpet Co. 

The Hartford Manufacturing Co., formed in 
Thompsonville, Conn., in 1828, and the firm of A. & 
E. S. Higgins, founded in New York City in 1837, 
form the two remaining sources of origin of the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. 

The final consolidation occurring in 1914, followed 
successful periods of growth and development in all 
of the contributing businesses. During the period from 
the consolidation in 1914 to the present, the Bigelow- 
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Hartford Carpet Co. has experienced steady growth 
and progress. In 1926, John A. Sweetser became presi- 
dent of the company and under his regime, the com- 
pany entered upon a program of progressive activity, 
which raised still higher the prestige of the Bigelow- 
Hartford name. 

Stephen Sanford & Sons, which has been incor- 
porated only since 1913, has throughout its ninety 
years of history been privately owned and personally 
managed, first by the founder, John Sanford, and then 
by Stephen Sanford, and since the incorporation, by 
the latter’s son, John Sanford, who will probably 
accept the chairmanship of the board of directors of 
the new Bigelow-Sanford Carpet & Rug Co. 

The history of the Sanford business has been one 
of consistent development, Stephen Sanford, who was 
called from his studies at West 
Point to assist in his father’s busi- 
ness, bringing to the enterprise a 
quality of organization that ably 
supplemented his father’s ability 
as a merchandiser. 

When Erastus B. Bigelow ob- 
tained his patent on the Brussels 
power loom, Stephen Sanford had 
the foresight to obtain rights to 
make pile carpets under the Bige- 
low patent, and it was for their 
tapestry and velvet weaves that 
the Sanford Mills were first noted. 
The two sons of Stephen Sanford, 
John Sanford, the present head of 
the business, and William C. San- 
ford, who died in 
1896, joined the 
business which be- 
came Stephen San- 
ford & Sons. 

Axminsters 
were added to their 
output in 1895 and 
this division of the 
company’s interest 
has reached the 
point where it is 
said to be 80 per 
cent. of the com- 
pany’s product. 

A large part of 
the Bigelow Com- 
pany’s product is 
Wiltons, of which 
the Sanford Company manufactures none. The San- 
ford Company is a large manufacturer of tapestry 
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velvet rugs, of which the Bigelow Company produces 
none. The Bigelow Company produces sheen type 
rugs, of which the Sanford Company produces none, 
and while both companies produce axminsters, the 
Sanford Company’s products are the medium and 
popular priced grades, while the Bigelow Company’s 
axminsters are chiefly of the higher grades. 

There has also existed a difference in the market- 
ing of the products of the two mills. The Sanford Co. 
sells its products to the retailer, while the Bigelow- 
Hartford Co. distribute their product to jobbers, and 
both companies have developed a large volume of busi- 
ness in the contract field, working through and with 
their established dealer organizations. 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION TO COLOR AND 
PROTECT WOODS 

THE dream of furniture and lumber men for ages has 
at last come true in an invention that permits the 

application of color to an entire tree so that at will 

- lumber can be produced red, green, blue, gray, and so 

completely permeated with color that no subsequent 

staining is necessary. 

J. A. Hartig, of Hoy & Hartig, has become the 
owner of a process that does this truly marvelous 
transformation on any given wood. The process really 
does such mystifying things that those who describe 
it are quite prepared to have part of their story 
disbelieved. For instance, they can take a sixteen- 





foot log and treat it so that from butt to tip it will 
be a solid coloring, or by a system of masking, the 
color can be variegated, just as a batiked fabric can 





The Orsenigo Co. 


be protected so that in certain places the original color 
can be retained through successive dippings in dye. 

In addition to color and the possibilities already 
proven, encompassing forty-three different colors from 
an absolute jet black to a snow white, the wood can 
be made fire-proof, water-proof, fade-proot, 
rot-proof, warp-proof, ice will not. cling to it 
and it can actually be transformed into stone. 

The inventor of the process has spent 
nineteen years of his life in bringing it to 
perfection. Under Mr. Hartig’s direction, 
final experiments have been carried out and 
the writer has seen samples of impregnated 
wood that offer color suggestions that the 
furniture world will be quick to employ. 

The process, as we understand it, is not 
expensive nor time-consuming. Furthermore, 
it can be accomplished where the trees are 
felled, the apparatus employed being. readily 
transportable to the location of the. growing 
trees. 

This process must not be confused with 
the process of aniline coloring which has been 
the subject of much experiment in Germany 
in connection with growing trees. No dyes 
are employed, but a chemical change is made 
to take place within the tree by which the 
sap is driven out and preserved while its place 
is taken by whatever color the operator deter- 
mines upon. The by-product of the sap is.a 
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One of Colonial Furniture Co.’s modernistic frames as 
shown in their catalog. 
valuable feature of the process, not less important in 
the chemical and proprietary trades than the colora- 
tion and preservation of wood for other manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Mr. Hartig, though a comparatively young man, 
has had a very varied experience. Following his avia- 
tion service with the English Government in the World 
War, he was sent on special Intelligence Work to 
India. He has travelled in various parts of the United 
States as a salesman for various products and been 
connected in the furniture trade with such firms as the 
Bristol Co., Albert Grosfeld, Inc., A. H. Notman & Co. 
Subsequently he formed the firm of Hoy & Hartig. 


NEW IN PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY LINE 
‘THE extent to which floor coverings of plain color 

are now being employed by the decorative trade as 
a background for schemes in harmony with the pre- 
vailing mode, has led to the introduction by the Per- 
sian Rug Manufactory of a new plain broad loom fab- 
ric in a range of decorative colors to be known as their 
Argosy quality. 

The fabric, which is a high pile material, will be 
stocked in a range of colors including Burgundy, 
mouse, copper, golden beige, almond green, chestnut, 
each of these being carried in the regular broad-loom 
widths of 9, 12, 15 and 18 feet. Samples and prices 
are sent upon request. 

OLD BERBECKER LINE OF CABINET HARDWARE 
GOES TO KEELER BRASS CO. 

Tue Beardsley & Wolcott Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 

Conn., who purchased the business of Berbecker & 
Rowland Mfg. Co., manufacturers of cabinet and 
drapery hardware, about a year ago, have disposed of 
the lines in the cabinet hardware field to the Keeler 
Brass Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. In future, they will 
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devote their entire production facilities to the drapery 
hardware trade, it being their intention to strengthen 
their lines in this field to a greater degree than was 
possible heretofore. 
ORINOKA MILLS TO REMOVE 
Tue Orinoka Mills, Inc., who have- occupied their 
present quarters on lower Fourth Avenue, New 
York, for many years, will move, on February 1, to 
183 Madison Ave., where they will occupy the entire 
fifth floor. 
CHOPAK TEXTILE CO. INCREASE SPACE 
THE Chopak Textile Co., Inc., will take increased 
space in their building, 468 Fourth Avenue, where 
they will occupy the third floor, and also the third floor 
of the building next to it, thereby obtaining approxi- 
mately 25,000 square feet of office and showroom 
space. nisms 
THE KNOLL CHAIR 
GS, Karren & Bros., INc. have secured the sole Amer- 
ican agency for the Knoll chair, a German inven- 
tion, and the rights of production in this country. The _ 
chair is a substantial living room chair. The chief 
feature_of its construction is the elimination of web- 
bing, springs and hair filling, and the substitution of 
a series of wire coils which form a comfortable base 
upon which heavy adjustable down cushions rest. 
S. Karpen & Bros. have the utmost confidence 
in the future of the chair and believe that it will have 
a very wide appeal. 
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FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 
(Continued from page 103) 


Oberkampf, but we must not lose sight of the fact that 
he was equally prolific in the creation of decorative 
treatments founded on architectural inspiration, as is 
well illustrated in the Gothic background of the exam- 
ple shown in connection with this series. 

Pillement, whose work attracted notice in the 18th 
century, was not a textile designer but was a landscape 
and marine painter, although for a time he worked at 
the Gobelins. His life, with the exception of two 
years, encompassed the last three-quarters of the 18th 
century (1727-1808). 

Huet (1745-1811) was subject to the same influ- 
ences as Pillement and both of them were likely to 
have been inspired by the Versailles court life, which 
terminated with the French revolution in 1789. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 


land, and plan to have the building ready for occupancy 
in 1930. This will be the second store of this concern 
in the Greater San Francisco field. 

A. E. Housh, of the drapery department of the 
Marston Co., San Diego, Cal., is making a trip to 
Europe, accompanied by Mrs. Housh. 

Barker Bros., Los Angeles, recently completed the 
installation of decorations and furnishings in the new 
Knickerbocker Hotel at Hollywood, the work being 
done under the personal supervision of D. M. Kelley. 

Miss Margaret Gollmer, formerly with 
the John Breuner Co., and other San Fran- 
cisco concerns, is now decorator for the 
Country Shop, Burlingame, Cal. 

The Oriental rug department of Breu- 
ner’s, Oakland, recently held open house 
and entertained a large crowd. A feature 
was the demonstration of rug weaving by 
an Armenian expert. 

T. A. CHURCH. 


MEETING OF THE MOHAIR PLUSH MFR’S 
(Continued from page 109) 


has been invoked with reference to only 
twelve of them. 

The co-operation of the Federal Trade 
Commission has had in most cases a cor- 
rective or a deterrent effect. 

The whole action of the mohair manu- 
facturers means something more than a 





A Huet design of the type mentioned in “Fabric Orna- 
mentation”. See pages 102, 103 and above. 


meeting and a set of resolutions. If the influence of 
the Federal Trade Commission is to prevent the retro- 
gression of quality and reputation of the product, at 
least seventy per cent. of the manufacturers must not 
only endorse the movement but sign an agreement of 
approval. It is this percentage which fixes in the 
minds of the Federal Trade Commission that the trade 
as a whole wish their support. 


AGEING MEN—ASSETS OR LIABILITIES 


(Continued from page 120) 


judgment because of its fear of workmen’s compensa- 
tion penalties? Under present conditions of employ- 
ment calculation, the answer might be yes. They can- 
not afford to risk too great a proportion of older men 
but, on the other hand, what is there to hinder the 
establishment of methods and plans that would safe- 
guard the employer to the same degree that the work- 
men’s compensation laws safeguard the employee? In 
other words, would it not be possible for employers 
of labor to establish a system of insurance for their 
own protection by the operation of which the fear of 
risk in the employment of ageing men could be 
removed ? 

The values of trained effort, trained mentality, 
trained judgment are undeniable. It seems, therefore, 
that any system or theory, the operation of which 
denies the benefits of these things accruing to a firm 
through the employment of men who possess them, is 
economically unsound and a hardship to. both employer 
and unemployed. : 

















THE new I. Mangin store is 
composed of eleven distinct 
specialty shops, each in a different 
decorative style. We show here 
three of the most interesting. 


WELL EXECUTED DISPLAY ROOMS 


IN A WESTERN STORE 
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THE NEW BALCH HALLS 


(Continued from page 99) 
life to either heridity or environment, and assuredly 
the student mind is more easily and more pleasantly 
concentrated if the environment is restful and encour- 
aging. 

In Mr. Ackerman’s scheme of architecture there 
are four buildings in Tudor style (XVI Century 
English). , 

One is called the Gramercy Park and is furnished 
in the time of Duncan Phyfe, 1820-1840. 

The second is Early American, done principally 
in maple. . 


The third, Jacobean, with rather a studious 
atmosphere. 


The fourth, Georgian. 


Although the Balch gift was $1,560,000, the work 
of completion will probably bring the expenditure up 
to over $2,000,000. 


Before ever presenting the plan of decorating and 
furnishing Balch Halls, Mrs. Ackerman visited, per- 
sonally, and surveyed the housing conditions at 
Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, and the Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Chicago and Northwestern Univer- 
sities. And finally in submitting her ideas she carried 
out a very clever thought. She gave to every room a note 
of pronounced sentimental interest. In every room she 
gave something that centralized thought: in one case 
a genuine old toile de Jouy from the original blocks ; 
possibly a full pattern, possibly fragments, but framed 
and hung with dignity and affection; in other rooms, 
some authentic example of antique furniture, presiding 
you might say over the destiny of its subordinate 
pieces, reproductions in close relationship. 


Every room is in proper harmony, the reception 
rooms and’ conference rooms naturally having more 
dignity than the other rooms. 

The walls were treated without prejudice and in 
flat paint or wallpaper or paneling, as the period 
demanded. 

The decorators have gone to the finest concerns 
in both the furniture and fabric fields, and among 
those concerns which furnished fabrics we may men- 
tion Johnson & Faulkner, Morton Sundour, F. Schu- 
macher, J. H. Thorp, Witcombe, McGeachin, Stroheim 
& Romann, R. Carrillo & Co., Brunschwig & Fils, 
H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., and the Johnson Leather 
Co. Trimmings were supplied by Edward Maag. 


For floor coverings the products used were of the 
Bigelow Hartford Co., the Persian Rug Manufactory, 
W. & J. Sloane, and others. 


Outside of the antiques the decorators depended 
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for furniture upon Albano Co., Charak Furniture Co., 
Moody, Dilg & Heald, The Nahon Co., Palmer & 
Embury, the Orsenigo Co., and other firms carrying 
high-grade pieces. 

The curtains, executed by John Siedentop, Inc., 
and coverings were mostly chintz, linen, plain chenille, 
rep, cretonne, tapestries and novelty weaves, particu- 
larly the unique hand weaves done by the Melendy’s— 
very unusual reproductions of the old hand-loom 
products of our grandmothers. 


We hope to be able to show illustrations of the 
rooms in the near future. 


FURNITURE ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 115) 


character of the materials employed. 

It is indeed a relief to turn from the blatant bill- 
boards of price, price, price, which but a few short 
years ago was the principal style employed in the 
advertising of furniture, to an examination of the 
examples herewith presented, and to the restrained 
descriptions and the forceful yet truthful statements 
concerning durability, dependability, value and price. 
These set up truer standards of value by which the 
possible purchaser may measure the desirability of 
possession with the quoted price. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





SALES MANAGER OR SALESMAN desires mill connec- 
tion for New York City. Thoroughly experienced in all 
types of upholstery and drapery fabrics, both imported and 
domestic. Address “Stylist”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED-—Salesmen who can sell popular priced novelty 
curtains and bed sets. All territories open. Straight com- 
mission. Address “A. B. L.”, care The Upholsterer. ; 
CAPITAL WANTED by man with years of experience in 
the curtain manufacturing line. Successful producer of 
fast-moving curtain lines. Several good merchandising ideas. 
An amiable, hard-working executive. Address “Successful”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
BUYERS FAVOR the salesman who can co-operate with 
them intelligently. This type representative seeks a good 
mill manufacturing or imported line for New York and 
nearby road territory. Well known to drapery buyers. Ex- 
clusively if line warrants. Will maintain office if desired. 
Address “Established Reputation”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—To carry on side on 20 per ‘cent. 
commission novel line selling to department stores and gift 
shops. Address: Pan-Organic Corp., 168 Coit St., Irvington, 
New Jersey. 
DRAPERY MAN—Bright young man, having had several 
years’ shop experience with the high class decorators and 
furniture stores, would like to make a permanent connection, 
preferably in New England States. Address “Reliable”, care 
The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—POSITION AS WORKROOM FOREMAN, by 
a man with years of experience; knows how to handle help; 
a careful estimator, good cutter, and can make sketches. A 
good designer, with creative ability, able to assist your sales 
force. Will put your workroom on a paying basis. Address 
“Workroom Foreman”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN desires position. Four years’ experience. 
Possesses thorough knowledge of upholstery fabrics. Fully 
acquainted with manufacturers in New York and vicinity. 
Address “M. K.”, care The Upholsterer. 


MANUFACTURER of feathertight ticking in Czechoslovakia 
desires American agent. Address “Slovakia”, care The 

Upholsterer. 

CURTAIN SALESMAN—with good retail following for 
large curtain manufacturer. Attractive proposition for one 

who can produce immediate results. Drawing against com- 

mission. Address Box 310, Realservice, 15 East 40th Street, 

New York City. 


A WELL KNOWN MANUFACTURER of novelty curtains 
and panels, etc., wants to place his line of popular priced, 
well made curtains in the hands of resident salesmen who will 
cover their city and adjacent territory calling on department 
stores and dry goods houses. This is a fine opportunity for 
one with an established trade and non-conflicting lines to 
connect with a good selling product. Commission basis. We 
are particularly interested in the following territories: Atlanta, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Los Angeles, Omaha, St. Paul or Minneapolis, Seattle, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and the surrounding territories only of 
Chicago and Philadelphia. Address “Resident Men’, care The 
Upholsterer. ? 
REPRESENTATIVE for European drapery and upholstery 
manufacturers just returned from Europe wants agents 
throughout the United States. Mention territory desired and 
give references from substantial firms. Address “Great 
Opportunity”, care The Upholsterer. 
ESTABLISHED FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE with 
elegant connections desires to communicate with manufac- 
turers of distinctive lines, for representation in Middle West- 
ern States. Address “Distinctive”, care The Upholsterer. 
A MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE, established 
many years, with an office centrally located, who has a fol- 
lowing from coast to coast, is open for a popular priced line 
of Spanish or ornamental curtain hardware. Address “Cur- 
tain Hardware”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY LINES wanted from 
mills only for Chicago territory. Established office in loop 
building. Well acquainted with trade. Address “C. W.”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
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WANT MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES in 

every State to represetit company manufacturing line of 
ironing tables. These tables are best and cheapest on the 
market today. Large margin of profit to representatives. 
Address Thomas Manufacturing Company, 302 Delmain Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Missouri. . 


ADDITIONAL LINES WANTED — New England repre- 

sentative maintaining an office and handling drapery and 
upholstery fabrics for the decorating trade, wishes to com- 
municate with concerns marketing India prints; crewel em- 
broideries; nets; lace curtains or trimmings. Address “Addi- 
tional Lines”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED — PILE FABRIC LINE, such as jacquards, 

mohairs, velours, moquettes, etc., for New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New England States, by salesman who has covered 
this territory during the last six years: Address “Representa- 
tive”, care The Upholsterer. 


SELLING AGENTS, with offices in Boston and New York, 

desire mill manufacturing pile fabrics, jacquards, moquettes, 
mohairs, plain velours, etc. Have national sales organization, 
with large following among jobbers and manufacturers of 
upholstered furniture. Address “Selling Agents”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


MILL AGENTS—with office in Boston, wish to represent a 

mill manufacturing tapestries and damasks for the uphol- 
stery trade. Have national selling organization, with a large 
following among manufacturers, jobbers and department 
stores. Address “Mill Agents”, care The Upholsterer. 


CURTAIN FACTORY MANAGER, who has had 20 years’ 
experience with well-known curtain manufacturers, desires 
position. Familiar with general drapery line. Address 
“F. C. H.”, care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION DESIRED AS ASSISTANT to decorator or to 
take full charge. Experience gained in one of country’s 
established decorating studios; know fabrics, furniture, mar- 
kets, etc. Address “Young Lady”, care The Upholsterer. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE — 
fourteen years’ experience in heavy goods, well acquainted, 
energetic, young and successful, desires direct mill connection. 


References exchanged. Address “Metropolitan”, care The 
Upholsterer. 





AN IMPORTER AND JOBBER OF DRAPERY 
AND UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


requires the services of a high-class salesman for the decora- 
tive trade in the larger cities of the Middle West. An 
acquaintance with the trade is desirable, but a knowledge of 
the goods and their application is more essential. Therefore, 
we would also be interested in applications from drapery 
buyers or assistants now engaged in retail trade. State in 
first letter past and present connections, age, religion, etc. 
Address “Middle West”, care THE UPuHoLsTERER. 








WANTED: JACQUARD AND PLAIN 
VELOUR MILL LINE 


by a live selling organization covering entire Middle West, with 
offices in Chicago, on strictly straight commission basis. Entire 
territory covered at intervals of thirty to sixty days. Have 
a wide personal acquaintance with all upholstery fabric buyers. 
Address “Central States”, care Tot UPHOLSTERER. 











PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


AMENDED AND ENLARGED-FOURTH EDITION 
By C. R. Clifford 


A great reference book, 
comprehensive and complete 


PRICE TEN DOLLARS 











